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NOTICE. 


Owing to the Government having taken over our premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 


——_———_ 











TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any difficulty tn obtaining the 
Srecrator during the sunvmer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
arg of the SpecTaToR,13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numnbere ¢ can be obtained i , 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

A S the speedy restoration of peace depends, above all, upon 
wa the cordial agreement of the Allies in a common policy, 
we regret to record, when we write on Thursday, that a serious 
misunderstanding has arisen between the British and French 
Governments in regard to Russia. Mr. Lloyd George had made 
it clear on Tuesday that Great Britain would not assist General 
Wrangel’s anti-Bolshevik campaign in South Russia unless the 
Bolsheviks tried to annex Poland. But the French Govern- 
ment on Wednesday announced that they had decided to 
recognize General Wrangel’s democratic administration as a 
de facto Government, and would give him all possible assistance. 
Further, the French Commercial Attaché in London would 
have no dealings with the Bolsheviks. This decision, it was 
stated, had been communicated to Mr. Lloyd George on Tuesday. 
Speaking in the House on Wednesday, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that he had no knowledge of it, and that the Foreign 
Office and the French Embassy knew nothing of the alleged 
decision. He thought that the announcement was inaccurate. 
France was under no obligation to withhold support from 
General Wrangel, but he felt sure that M. Millerand would have 
told him of any measures that he proposed to take. The House, 
instead of dispersing on Thursday, was adjourned till Monday. 








The rapid advance of the Bolshevik armies on Warsaw had 
already made the situation critical enough. Mr. Lloyd George 
informed the House of Commons on Thursday week that the 
Bolsheviks had not replied to the Allied Note proposing a peace 
conference in London, and that their delay aroused suspicion as 
to their designs in Poland. He expressed the hope that 
it would not be necessary to re-establish the blockade of 
Bolshevik Russia, 





The Bolsheviks informed the Government on Friday week that 
they would not stop their advance into Poland. They were, 
however, prepared to sign an armistice when Polish delegates 
authorized to negotiate for peace reached the appointed place of 
meeting at Minsk, far behind the Bolehevik lines. The Bolsheviks 
flatly refused to discuss peace with Poland through the Allies, 
but suggested that they would recognize the complete indepen- 
dence of Poland and accord her more territory than the Allies 
proposed to assign to her. They professed their readiness to 
make peace with the Allies and to attend a London conference. 
provided that General Wrangel were not represented there, 
They offered to withdraw their forces to the Polish frontier 
indicated by the Allies if the Allies would undertake “ not to 
support any advance against Soviet Russia on any front and 
withdraw the army of General Wrangel from the Crimea.” 


Mr. Lloyd George then proposed that the Bolsheviks and Poles 
should declare a truce from midnight on Monday, on condition 
that neither side should make any military movements and that 
the Allies should abstain from sending troops or munitions to the 
help of the Poles until peace was signed. He offered to allow 
Bolshevik agents to enter Danzig, in order to assure themselves 
that war materials were not being despatched to Poland. ‘The 
Bolsheviks in reply refused to agree to the proposal, asserting 
that Poland had already accepted the invitation to discuss an 
armistice at Minsk on Wednesday. ‘Lhe Polish Government 
complained that their acceptance had been wilfully delayed by 
the Bolshevik wireless service, and appealed to the League of 
Nations for help on the ground that the Bolsheviks were not 
really desirous of peace. 


The French Premier, M. Millerand, came to Hythe on Sunday 
to discuss the situation with Mr. Lloyd George. On Tuesday 
the Prime Minister informed the House of Commons of their 
conclusions. ‘The Polish offensive, he said, had not been justified. 
It had been made in spite of British and French warnings. The 
Bolsheviks were entitled to demand guarantees against a 
repetition of such an attack. Nevertheless, they were not 
justified in trying to wipe out the Polish nation, any more than 
we should have been in trying to extinguish German nationality 
after our victory. Moreover, the independence of Poland was 
‘an essential part of the structure of European peace.” We 
could not view its destruction with indifference. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to say that the Allies’ sole desire 
was to obtain peace for an independent Poland. They would 
not intervene if the Poles could make en agreement at Minsk 
with the Bolsheviks, nor if the Poles rejected fair terms. But 
if the Bolsheviks sought to destroy the freedom and independence 
of Poland, a very serious situation would arise. If we did not 
uphold Polish independence, the Covenant would become a scrap 
of paper. Moreover, ‘‘a great aggressive Soviet Empire 
conterminous with Germany ’”’ would be a danger to the peace 
of Europe, for the Bolsheviks, if they annexed Poland, would 
become an aggressive Imperialist State. If the Bolsheviks acted 
in this way, the Allies would have to assist inexperienced Poland 
with expert military advice and with munitions, though not with 
troops. Further, they would have to re-establish the blockade 
and to send supplies to General W rangel. 


The Prime Minister concluded his speech with some plain 
words to the Labour Party, who had got up an agitation ostensibly 
against war in defence of Poland and had had an interview with 
Mr. Lloyd George earlier in the day. He reminded them, much 
to their annoyance, that their own colleagues who recently 
visited Russia came back disillusioned. He quoted Mr. Tom 
Shaw’s speech at the “Second International” at Geneva last 
week, exposing Lenin as an autocrat. If the Bolsheviks 
wanted peace now, they could have it. They must be judged 
by their conduct. Altogether it was an admirable sprechy 
justly balanced, clear and graves 
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Mr. Asquith, continuing the debate, regretted that the Prime 
Minister had criticized the Bolsheviks, and declared that Poland 
was only reaping what she had sown. He declined to believe 
that the Bolshevik army was anything but a national Russian 
army. The League of Nations ought to have been called in last 
spring, and should be brought in now. Mr. Clynes expressed 
grave suspicion of the Allied Governments in their dealings with 
Poland. He disclaimed any sympathy for Bolshevism. “If 
Polish nationality or independence were seriously menaced, they 
{the Labour members) would have to consider their position.” 
He was confident that the Bolsheviks were honest in promising to 
respect the “ absolute independence” of the Poles. “We had 
not played a straight game with Russia.” Lord Robert Cecil 
emphasized the importance of Polish independence and urged 
that the League of Nations should take up the question. 


At the close of the debate Mr. Lloyd George read the armistice 
terms proposed by the Bolsheviks. Poland was to demobilize 
her army within a month, retaining only 60,000 men under arms, 
delivering up her surplus munitions and agreeing not to manufac- 
ture or import munitions. The Bolsheviks should have free 
access to the Baltic through Eastern Poland. The families of 
Polish soldiers killed or disabled “‘ should be given lands free.”’ 
In return the Bolshevik armies should be withdrawn to the 
frontier-line proposed by the Allies, and additional territory 
should be assigned to Poland near Bialystok and Kholm. 


The Labour Party, the Labour Members and the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Unions Congress met on Monday and 
resolved that the conference ‘feels certain that war is being 
engineered between the Allied Powers and Soviet Russia on the 
issue of Poland.” Such a war, they declared, would be “an 
intolerable crime against humanity,” and “ the whole industrial 
power of the organized workers would be used to defeat this 
war.’ Having threatened a “ general strike” if they were not 
allowed to conduct the foreign policy of the country, the confer- 
ence sent a “Council of Action” to meet the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday morning. Mr. Bevin expressed their suspicions of 
Allied diplomacy, which, he thought, was always trying “to 
make Russia appear in the wrong.” Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
in brilliant form, brought him to the point by asking whether, if 
the Bolsheviks treated Poland as the Tsars treated her, “‘ we 
cannot send a single pair of boots there, otherwise Labour will 
strike.” 


Mr. Bevin tried to parry the question by suggesting 
that the hypothesis was incredible, but he had to admit that, 
if the Poles were really seen to be struggling for their liberty, 
“Labour ’’ would have to “ consider its position.” The Prime 
Minister sent the deputation away with the reminder that, if 
they tried to obstruct the Government, they would simply 
encourage the war party at Moscow and thus injure the cause of 
peace. The name “Council of Action” has a very sinister 
sound. It is in itself a challenge to representative government. 
We trust that the more sober-minded Labour men will think 
again before they give their full adhesion to such a body. ‘The 
capture of the Council by the extremists, coinciding with a 
successful general strike, would mean revolution. A general 
strike is already recommended by the Miners’ Conference. Note 
also that the ‘Council of Action” is negotiating with M. 
Kameneff. 





The ‘Lurkish Peace Treaty was signed at Sévres on Tuesday. 
All the Allies took part in the ceremony except Serbia, which 
objects to bearing a part of the Turkish Debt proportionate to 
the former Turkish territory which she has acquired. Greece 
and Italy had compromised their differences in the Aegean by a 
special protocol. When this ‘Curkish Treaty and the Hungarian 
Treaty, signed on June 4th, have been ratified, the war will be 
at an end, so far as the lawyers are concerned. It may be hoped 
that these ratifications will not be unduly delayed. 


A small British column reconnoitring in the Mesopotamian 
desert south of Hillah on July 24th was roughly handled by the 
insurgent tribesmen. Mr. Churchill stated in the House on 
Thursday week that three companies of the 2nd Manchesters 
sustained a loss of two oflicers and ten men killed, four officers 
and twenty-two men wounded, and two officers and two hundred 
and five men missing. ‘The column in all lost 366 men, a field-gun 
and twelve Lewis guns. ‘The War Office is assured that the 
prisoners, British and Indian, are being well treated by the 
Arabs. It may be presumed that the great heat of the Mesopo- 
tamian summer. which foiled General Maude in his attempt to 








advance up the Euphrates in the summer of 1917, was the real 
cause of this unpleasant incident. Even the Turks abstained 
from serious operations at this season of the year. 


Dr. Mannix, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne. 
who has been conducting a violent anti-British campaign in 
America, was taken out of the liner ‘ Baltic’ and landed at 
Penzance on Monday by the destroyer ‘Wivern.’ The Sinn 
Fein demonstration arranged for this prelate at Liverpool was 
thus frustrated. He has been forbidden to visit Liverpool, 
Manchester, or Glasgow, or to go to Ireland. Inasmuch as Dr. 
Mannix professes himself an open enemy of the British Empire, 
he cannot reasonably complain of these slight restrictions on his 
movements. There is, after all, no reason why a Roman Catholic 
priest should be free to talk treason which would render a layman 
liable to prosecution. Toleration is one thing: licence is 
another. 


The Second Reading of the Restoration of Order Bill for 
Ireland was taken in the House of Commons on Thursday week, 
Mr. Asquith declared that of all the Coercion Bills he had 
seen applied to Ireland this was the worst. He recalled the 
position in the spring of 1918 when, he said, the atmosphere and 
temper in Ireland were better than they had ever been within 
the memory of man. Yet at that moment the Government had 
deliberately introduced Conscription, though of course Conscrip- 
tion had remained a dead letter. Simultaneously they had 
promised to bring forward a liberal measure of  self- 
government. That promise had not been fulfilled. The 
result in Ireland had been to destroy what little confi- 
dence had remained in Parliamentary § actions. The 
growing predominance of Sinn Fein and the revolutionary 
movement were the natural sequels. He was sure even now 
that if a large measure of Dominion Home Rule were granted, the 
majority of the irish people would be satisfied. He appealed 
to the Government to take Ireland into their confidence. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s reply was in its opening sentences more 
contemptuous than is usual in the exchanges of opinion between 
Parliamentary leaders. We do not say that the Prime Minister 
was unjustified. ‘‘A more inadequate and futile speech than 
that of Mr. Asquith,” he remarked, ‘‘ he had seldom listened to 
from a first-rate statesman.’’ Mr. Asquith’s audience might 
have imagined from what they had been told that the history of 
Ireland began two years ago; that there had been no rebellion 
in 1916, and that in 1918 Ireland was a Paradise of law-abiding 
men! Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that in 1918 there was an 
army of rebels over 150,000 strong engaged in a treasonable 
conspiracy, negotiating with the Germans for an attack upon 
Great Britain at the hour of her greatest peril—two months after 
the great German offensive of the spring. “This is the Paradise 
to which the right hon. gentleman wishes to take us back.” 





Could Mr. Asquith name a single man in Ireland who could 
speak with authority and accept Dominion Home Rule on 
behalf of the Irish people? As a matter of fact,the Sinn Fein 
members had distinctly stated that they would nof accept it. 
They would have nothing short of a republic. Mr. Asquith had 
shirked the question. Being unwilling to accept responsibility 
for enforcing the law in Ireland, he had got out of it by saying 
that if Dominion Home Rule were offered, it would not be 
necessary to enforce the law. ‘‘I ask him, What authority has 
he for his statement ? I invite him to answer that question.” 
Naturally Mr. Asquith could not answer it, and merely replied 
that he had only been expressing his own opinion. 


Mr. Lloyd George then went on to say that Dominion Home 
Rule involved an army and a navy. Would Mr. Asquith give 
Ireland the power to set up these things ? Would he, again, 
concede to an Irish Dominion Parliament control over the ports 1 
“IT want to know when you are making vague offers what you 
really mean.” Mr. Lloyd George then used the following 
significant words: ‘I again say that if anybody with authority 
to speak on behalf of Ireland, whether established by plébiseite 
or by election, comes with definite proposals that are within the 
clear limitations that I laid down the other day, they will be 
proposals for the Government to consider.” Nobody wanted to 
carry Coercion Bills if the assent of the Irish population to the 
law could be secured without them. He still hoped that Ireland 
would abandon extravagant demands, and if that happened a 
satisfactory settlement would be reached. Meanwhile it was 
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the duty of the Government to give every possible protection to 
those persons who were doing their duty in Ireland and were 


being massacred for it. 








For our part we can conceive circumstances in which we should 
not feel justified in resisting any wide measure of self-government 
for Ireland provided that the Sinn Feiners undertook to allow 
self-determination to the Protestant block in Ulster, to respect 
the lives and property of Southern and Western minorities and 
to allow the necessary guarantees to Great Britain against 
external attack. But even on the assumption that such an 
arrangement might ultimately be possible, there would still 
remain one principle which is essential. It is that the greater 
the degree of freedom claimed by Ireland, the smaller must be 
the amount of money contributed by Great Britain. It would be 
preposterous that the Irish majority should refuse every kind of 
intervention from us, should cast off us and all our works with 
abuse, and then should coolly expect to be subsidized. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons the debate on the 
Restoration of Order Bill was continued. Sir Donald Maclean 
tried unsuccessfully to impose a time limit upon the operation 
of the Bill. Mr. T. P. O'Connor in his usual manner protested 
that the Bill would create ‘a hell of anarchy and chaos in 
Ireland.” Mr. Devlin became so unparliamentary in his language 
that he was suspended. The Bill passed its third reading by 
206 votes to 18, 





The Restoration of Order Bill was passed through all its stages 
in the House of Lords on Monday. Lord Parmoor described the 
placing of civilians under a military force as a most reactionary 
move. Lord MacDonnell followed on the same lines, and warned 
the House of the probable consequences of resorting to courts 
martial to enforce the ordinary law. The Lord Chancellor, reply- 
ing to the demand that the administration of the law should be 
in the hands of civilians, asked “* What civilians?” Until jurors 
recognized their responsibility more than they did now nothing 
but the proposals of tle Bill would meet the case. The republi- 
ean courts which had been set up would certainly be proceeded 
against whenever they usurped the functions of legal tribunals. 
Finally the Bill received the Royal assent by Commission. 





The results of two by-elections in East Anglia have been 
announced this week. In the Woodbridge division of Suffolk, 
Sir A. Churchman, a Unionist, held the seat for the Coalition, 
defeating Mr. Harben, a new recruit to the Labour Party, by 
1,191 votes. In South Norfolk, on the other hand, Mr. G. 
Edwards, a well-known Norfolk Liberal who has joined the 
Labour Party, won the seat for Labour in a three-cornered fight. 
The figures were: Mr. Edwards (Labour), 8,594; Mr. Batty 
(Coalition Liberal), 6,476; Mr. C. H. Roberts (Independent 
Liberal), 3,718. At the General Election Mr. Edwards, in a 
straight fight with the Coalition candidate, now Lord Cozens- 
Hardy, polled 6,536 votes and was beaten by a majority of 5,219. 
Chis time his local popularity and the appearance of an Inde- 
pendent Liberal candidate gave him the victory. It is significant 
that so prominent an Independent Liberal as Mr. Charles Roberts 
should have been last on the poll in an old Liberal stronghold. 


Mr. Arthur Spurrier sent to the papers of Wednesday a letter 
on behalf of the Leyland Motors Co., Ltd., with regard to the 
Report of the Select Committee on the disposal of the St. Omer 
dump and the ensuing debates on that subject in the House of 
‘emmons. Mr. Spurrier argues that although Colonel Spurrier, 
who represented the Disposal Board, is a brother to two directors 
of the Leyland firm—one of them the writer of the letter—the 
(covernment made a better bargain in selling the dump than the 
firm made in buying it. Mr. Spurrier then supports his conten- 
tion by detailing numerous facts which we can well believe are 
perfectly true, and which in any case we need not dispute. 





What concerns us is that he then goes on to say :— 


“Much mud has been slung and many base insinuations have 
been made because Lieutenant-Colonel Spurrier, as adviser to 
the Disposal Board, dealt with his brothers in this matter. 
These insinuations I can only call wicked and monstrous, and in 
my opinion can only come from the minds of people who think 
how they would have acted in similar circumstances, Since the 
Armistice Leyland Motors have spent upwards of £1,500,000 with 
various departments of the Disposal Board, and I should gladly 
welcome an inquiry into every transaction we have made. I am 
absolutely certain about one thing, and that is that if we had had 
to deal with any other person than Lieutenant-Colonel Spurrier we 





should have been able to buy back our lorries on better terms 
than we did. Let the prices we paid be made public.” 


This outburst is mischievous because it shows a complete 
inability to comprehend the point at issue. Very likely, just 
because the principals in the transaction were brothers, they 
behaved with special scrupulousness, feeling that their relation- 
ship must not be made a cause of reproach. But no one, so far 
as we know, has dreamt of imputing any corruption to Colonel 
Spurrier or his brothers. What we have said repeatedly, and 
what we feel it necessary to repeat very earnestly once more 
now that we have read Mr. Spurrier’s letter, is that when the 
Government require an official to deal with his own relations on 
business of the State, they violate all the principles of the Civil 
Service, and give rein to every kind of rumour and suspicion. 


To require Colonel Spurrier to act as he did—if this is what 
happened—was grossly unfair to him. When Ministers become 
careless about the nature, or even about the appearance of their 
transactions, they open the gates to corruption. If they do not 
quickly realize the danger and become more careful, corruption 
will inevitably follow. A lower standard of public life is tacitly 
accepted. It seems to us deplorable that Mr. Bonar Law 
should have defended the transaction, and that a director of 
a well-known firm should write as though those who are deeply 
concerned for our public life were really inspired by the most 
vulgar motives of personal abuse. The House of Commons 
made a fatal mistake when it refused to reprobate the equivoce- 
tions of Ministers in the Marconi affair. Now it is extremely 
difficult to get people to understand what we mean when we 
talk of such things as delicacy and the law of Caesar's wife. 





The King has been quick to endorse a stirring appeal on behalf 
of the unemployed ex-Service men which was made by Lord 
Haig in Tuesday’s Times. Lord Haig stated that 153,893 
ex-Service men were drawing unemployment donation on 
July 16th last, that 22,000 disabled men are registered for 
employment, and that 13,918 officers and other educated ex- 
soldiers are vainly seeking appointments. He gave some 
pathetic examples of men who had sacrificed good positions in 
order to fight for their country and who now find themselves 
stranded and destitute. The nation, said Lord Haig, incurred 
a debt of honour to its fighting men and must pay it. The 
King, in his letter to the Field-Marshal, justly remarked that 
* suchan appeal is hardly less urgent than that which six years 
ago flashed to every corner of the Empire.’ We cannot think 
that Lord Haig’s earnest plea for justice to the ex-Service man 
will be made in vain, either to the employers or to the trade 
unions, some of whom are gravely in fault. 


We have received a communication from the War Office 
respecting our comment on the case of Leaman v. The King 
in our issue of July 31st. We are assured that it was an 
“entire mistake’ to say, as we did, that Mr. Leaman, having 
been enlisted and paid at the rate of 6s. a day for nearly two 
years, was compelled to refund the balance of his pay over the 
Is. a day to which, the War Office found, he was really entitled. 
We are told that he “ was not compelled to refund the balance, 
and as a matter of fact he did not do so.” We can only say 
in reply that our authority was the Times law report of July 
23rd last. The petitioner stated that he had been ‘‘ compelled 
by deduction from his reduced rate of pay to make good the 
alleged debt’ of £120. Furthermore, the Solicitor-General 
seemed to confirm this statement by pleading that the War 
Oftice had repaid the petitioner his £120 ‘“‘as a matter of 
bounty.’ We cannot reconcile the Times report with the War 
Office communication, but we should be glad to think that the 
department has been unjustly maligned in this singular case. 


The Lambeth Conference, attended by 252 Bishops, issued 
on Thursday an appeal to the Churches, especially the Reformed 
Churches, to strive for reunion and common fellowshtp. The 
signatories of the appeal expressed the belief that the Anglican 
Bishops and clergy would accept from other communions 
“ a form of commission or recognition,”’ and the hope that other 
Christian ministers would ‘‘accept a commission through 
episcopal ordination as obtaining for them a ministry throughout 
the whole fellowship.” This spirit is most commendable. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84; 
ursday week, 843; a year ago, 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE ONLY WAY TO PEACE. 


ORLD-WIDE Peace is by far the most crying need 
of us all. It is necessary for both East and West, 
for Great Britain, France and Italy, for all the countries 
that were neutral in the war, and for those countries 
which are still fighting. Upon peace our recovery from the 
ruin of the last few years entirely depends. Every indus- 
trial scheme, every effort towards financial stability, is so 
much waste-paper unless we can have peace. Yet although 
this fact is universally admitted, the attempts to bring 
about peace are continually being thwarted by cross- 
purposes. Again and again we come to the margin of that 
smiling prospect across which the blessed word Peace 
is written, and as many times something happens to — 
us back again or to blur the promised land with mist an 
storm. The only way to reach peace is by complete unity 
of purpose. The cross-purposes must be eliminated and 
never allowed to return. When we write on Thursday 
morning the hopes of peace have been once more dashed 
—though we believe temporarily—and it is obvious that 
we have to thank for this misfortune first a most unfor- 
tunate break-away, blunder or misunderstanding, which- 
ever it may be, onthe part of the French, and, secondly, by 
the impeding part which is being played by Labour in this 
country. We know perfectly well that Labour here earnestly 
desires peace and perhaps believes itself to be working 
for it, but in practice its operations have greatly reduced 
the authority with which the Government, who also 
ardently desire peace, address themselves to Russia. 
The extremists of Labour are committing the unforgivable 
and unpatriotic error of trying to serve two policies at 
once, although one of those policies should take precedence 
of everything else because it is nothing less than the 
securing of peace. The extreme Labour leaders are deter- 
mined that even while peace is secured,-as they hope it 
will be, they shall strike a blow for “ Direct Action,” for 
the overriding of Parliamentary authority by the authority 
of a section. We shall have more to say about that pre- 
sently. Having stated the two main cross-purposes which 
are putting new difficulties in the way of peace, let us 
turn now to the attitude of France. 

We write in the hope that what is for the moment a 
mystery will very soon be explained, and that unity of 
purpose between ourselves and France will be restored. 
The French announcement puts everything in train 
for the recoguition of General Wrangel as head of 
a de facto Government in Southern Russia. It is 
announced that a French diplomatic agent will be 
sent to Sebastopol as High Commissioner, and that 
“all possible material help” will be supplied to 
General Wrangel. It is further stated that the French 
Commercial Attaché in London will have no relations with 
the Russian representatives here. As our readers know, 
we have for a long time recognized a fundamental difference 
between the British spirit in foreign policy and that of 
the French. But we are quite unwilling to believe that 
the French Government will desire to jeopardize our 
alliance, That alliance is indispensable to us both, and 
we can only hope that the French value it as much as 
we do. It is true that Mr. Lloyd George has said that 
General Wrangel must be helped if the Bolsheviks decide 
to overrun Poland. That was a justifiable declaration of 
policy contingent upon events which Mr. Lloyd 
George hoped and believed would not occur. We cannot 
say more until we know what line the Bolsheviks will 
take in their direct negotiations with the Poles, France 
and Great Britain are, in fine, both morally prohibited 
for the present by our general arrangement from making 
any declaration in favour of General Wrangel. The 
whole point of the Russian policy agreed upon between 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand is that military and 
quasi-military enterprises should be abandoned and that 
we should try round a conference table to achieve a general 
peace. Of two things, one. We must have either war or 
peace. We cannot possibly go on having a little of both. 





_ Many Frenchmen no doubt believe that General Wrangel 
is the biggest anti-Bolshevik leader who has been thrown 
ap by the turmoil and that it would be safe to back him. 








We should think that few decent-minded Englishmen 
could fail to have sympathy with General Wrangel. 4}] 
he has tried to do, so far as we know, is to establish an 
asylum in the South of Russia where those who detest 
Bolshevism can retire and live under normal conditio ys. 
Even to appear to put any impediment in the way of his 
scheme is distasteful. But Mr. Lloyd George, after carefy] 
reflection and many painful experiences of other methods 
has decided that it is necessary to take the long view, 
and that on this long view the greatest number will be 
profited, including General Wrangel himself. There m‘ght 
conceivably have been a time when it would hav» been 
possible for the Allies, if Poland and the other Border 
states had joined in, to crush the rising Bolshevik State, 
The Allies, however, preferred to try partial military 
methods, every one of which had the unquestioned effect 
of binding Russians together and heightening the authority 
and efficiency of the Soviet Government. It is much too 
late now to go back to the plan of fighting Russia, even 
if it could be defended on its merits—and for our part we 
do not think it can be. The one hope now is to arrange 
a general peace with the Bolsheviks if they do not destroy 
the independence of Poland in their direct negotiations 
with that country. Ultimately, of course, the issue of 
peace and war lies with the Bolsheviks. If they do not 
act as bullies, but allow the Poles to choose their own 
form of government—a necessary concession which is 
quite consistent with making the Poles pay severe penalties 
for their insensate ambitions—neither France nor Great 
Britain will have any further excuse for attacking them. 
An additional complication is introduced, no doubt, by 
the decision of America to have no dealings with the 
Bolsheviks, for this cuts right across the policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George and also across the policy of France so 
far as it runs on parallel lines with that of Mr. Lloyd 
George. But we must unfortunately, though it is a cause 
of great regret to us, leave America out of the question 
for the present. We can hope for little clearness of policy 
there till the Presidential election has been fought and 
won. 

We believe in a policy of trading with the Polsheviks, 
not only because the rehabilitation of the world depends 
upon restoring exchanges in every possible direction, but 
because in our judgment the rough edges of fanaticism 
are more likely to be smoothed off by contact with other 
political systems than in any other way. As regards the 
—! of bringing about the collapse of Bolshevism 

y physical means, the truth is that it can never be done 
except by a Russian who has the organizing capacity— 
rare in Russians—to lay under contribution the resources 
of his own country. General Wrangel, or any other 
leader like him or perhaps even better than he is, will 
have a much better opportunity of fighting Bolshevism 
when trade has been restored in Russia than he has now. 
The utmost that can be done now is to carry on a kind of 
pinprick warfare, for a modern army, with all its compli- 
cated needs, cannot possibly be kept supplied while transport 
is absent in Russia and trade is almost at a standstill. 
The future political master of Russia will, we repeat, be 
the organizer of its internal resources. We are therefore 
led back to the conclusion that the best hope for everyone, 
including General Wrangel himself, is the conference, 
with as few antecedent conditions as possible, which 
Mr. Lloyd George desires. 

Lastly, let us look at the proceedings of Labour in this 
country. <A great many representatives of Labour hitherto 
regarded as moderate and statesmanlike have, in face of 
the Russian danger, joined forces with the extremists, and 
the result is the creation of the so-called Council of Action. 
The very name is an impertinence—a direct denial of and 
challenge to democracy. For generations manual workers 
demanded a great extension of the franchise, which they 
believed would give them a preponderant voting power 
and would thus cure all their ills. Labour has now got 
that power; but because tho leaders of Labour cannot 
persuade enough people even among their own friends 
to vote with them, they want to overthrow representative 
government and decide the policy of the country by 
imposing the will of a section upon the majority. The 
resolution passed by Labour representatives at a mecting 
in the House of Commons on Monday must be described as 
a piece of irresponsible cynicism It does much lip-service 
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to the cause of peace, but it does a profound disservice 
to that cause, all the same, by deflecting the minds and 
provoking the resentment of countless persons in this 
country who desire peace as ardently as the Labour 
representatives themselves. Who, indeed, does not desire 
peace? The present writer has failed to come across a 
single person in any class of late who does not fervently 
declare that more war is impossible. Everybody recog- 
nizes that more war means more taxation. We are 
already at the breaking point. Yet the Labour repre- 
sentatives pretend that there is a bloodthirsty and powerful 
party which is yearning for more blood-letting, and that 
it is the noble part of Labour to prevent the crime. 

If the Labour people hope to gain “ kudos” by telling 
the country that they have saved us from war, they will 
be disillusioned. The truth will prevail, and already the 
majority know where the truth lies. Mr. Lloyd George 
was perfectly right, when he received the deputation from 
the so-called Council of Action, to say that he could not 
give his formal answer to them because he owed it to 
Parliament. Needless to say, the wholly false issue 
which Labour, including the comparatively moderate 
elements of the Parliamentary Labour Party, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress and 
the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, is pre- 
senting to the country is backed up by the usual threat 
of a general strike. What will Labour do if the Bolsheviks 
decide after all—though, judging from the assurances of 
the Bolsheviks, we do not think this likely—to rob the 
Poles of their freedom? Are the representatives of 
British Labour so craven, so disloyal to the doctrine of 
Freedom which they are always preaching, that they 
would look on with their “ downed tools” lying at their 
feet while a country incapable of resistance had an alien 
tyranny thrust upon it? Poland, we must never forget, 
was expressly guaranteed her freedom in the Treaty of 
Versailles with the approval of Labour. If British Labour 
were guilty of such treachery it would simply mean one 
law for the Bolsheviks and another law for everybody else. 
Labour would be declaring in favour of unlimited war for 
the Reds. It would be doing this in the name of peace; 
and so long as it continues even to seem to do this it is 
making peace more remote. 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S CHARGES. 


| Fee autumn the Prime Minister declared his belief 
that there were “ sinister influences’ behind the 
railway strike. The Morning Post last week published 
three articles by the Duke of Northumberland in which 
this theme was developed. The Duke of Northumber- 
land’s statements about the connexion between Bol- 
shevism and Labour extremists here—with side glances 
at the connexion between Bolshevism and Ireland—are 
very serious. They are all the more serious because 
the Duke writes with adequate information, because his 
habit is temperate and accurate, and because his com- 
ments are justified by the particular evidence he produces. 
We all remember the duel between the Duke and Mr. 
Smillie which began at the Coal Commission and was 
continued afterwards. In the House of Lords the Duke 
of Northumberland accused Mr. Smillie of being a dan- 
gerous member of society who was conspiring against 
the State. Mr. Smillie retorted that this language was 
libellous, and that if the Duke would repeat it publicly 
when unprotected by privilege, he (Mr. Smillie) 
would take appropriate action. Thus challenged, the 
Duke repeated the charge word for word in public under 
no conditions of privilege, and he, moreover, published 
it in the National Review. Mr. Smillie took no action in 
the courts, and our own strong impression is that from 
that moment he suffered a marked decline in repute 
among the numerous working men who had hitherto 
been hesitating whether or not to follow his leadership. 
Now the Duke of Northumberland has pursued the 
whole matter a good deal further. He regards it as un- 
fortunate that the Prime Minister did not take the country 
into his confidence last autumn and say exactly what 
the “ sinister influences” were. This is a just criticism. 
We have never known exactly, though we have suspected, 
what the relationship between Bolshevism and the revo- 
lutionaries both here and in Ireland might be. There 





are hundreds of thousands of working men who may 
listen with an open mind—and they are quite entitled 
to do so—to one of their countrymen propounding what 
he sincerely believes to be the only possible remedies 
for grievances, but they would absolutely refuse to be 
made the playthings of some secret and alien influence. 
If they found out that they had been thus deceived— 
that in recognizing the authority of one whom they believed 
to be a principal they had really been accepting the 
assurances of a tool and an agent—they would most bitterly 
resent it. The Duke of Northumberland asserts, how- 
ever, that Mr. Smillie and his friends are co-operating 
with the Bolsheviks for a Bolshevik revolution here. 
He says that the British organizations which have accepted 
Lenin’s Third International are :— 

1. The British Socialist Party (especially the tendency 
represented by Maclean); 2. The Socialist Labour Party ; 
3. The English Branch of the Independent Workers of the 


World; 4. The Independent Workers of Great Britain; 5. 


The Revolutionary elements of the Shop Stewards’ Movement 
in England ; 6. The Revolutionary elements of the Irish Labour 
Organizations. 

In accepting the principles of the Third International 
the organizations mentioned by the Duke are working 
for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, that is to say for 
an oligarchy disguised as Communism. That means the 
abolition of existing institutions and, necessarily, the 
overthrow of the British Empire. 

“The intrigues of the Russian Soviet Government,”’ 
the Duke of Northumberland tells us, “ have been mainly 
directed in these Islands towards securing control over 
the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland and over the Triple 
Alliance of Miners, Railwaymen and Transport Workers.” 
In the Duke’s opinion the executives of the Railwaymen 
and the Transport Workers have so far prevented their 
machinery from falling into the hands of the Bolsheviks. 
It is true that Mr. Cramp, the President of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, has stated that he would give all 
the help in his power to bring about industrial revolution 
and to transfer power from Parliament to the Trade 
Unions, but “there is no evidence that he is consciously 
working with the enemies of his country.” It is true 
also that Mr. Williams, the secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, has :requently identified his aims 
with those of Lenin and that he has received a decoration 
from Lenin in recognition of his services ; but his influence 
with his executive is limited. The case of the Miners’ 
Executive, however, according to the Duke of North- 
umberland, is altogether different ; there is overwhelming 
evidence that it has become “simply an international 
revolutionary agency whose principal aim is the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire as the first step towards the 
world-wide Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” Labour 
disputes, the question of wages and hours, and so forth 
are all mere steps to an end, 

When the war began the National Miners’ Federation 
adopted a resolution condemning it, and this resolution 
was used as a pretext by the South Wales Miners’ Executive 
for refusing a request for more coal made to them by the 
Admiralty in August, 1914. In 1915 Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Williams took a leading part in forming the National 
Council of Civil Liberties which opposed compulsory 
service and undertook to champion the cause of all who 
desired exemption from military service. On May 6th, 
1917, Mr. Smillie, speaking at Manchester, said that the 
time was not far distant when revolutions like that in 
Russia would take place in every country in the world, 
and he hoped a revolution would follow in Germany and 
England. A week later at Newcastle he asked: ‘* Why 
not do what the Russian people have done?” On 
June 3rd, 1917, the notorious Leeds Conference took 
place. The delegates represented almost entirely those 
elements which are working against trade unionism as 
it has hitherto been understood. In the Duke of North- 
umberland’s opinion this Conference marked the distinct 
secession of the Miners’ Executive from authorized trade 
unionism. As a result of the Leeds Conference a Pro- 
visional Committee was appointed to organize district 
conferences for the purpose of setting up Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils. The secretary was Mr. Tom Quelch, 
who wrote in the Call of June 28th, 1917: “ After thirty 
years of persistent Socialist propaganda we believe there 
is sufficient Socialist conscience among the workers to 
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accomplish a revolution if means can be found to give it 
complete and definite expression. The Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils will provide the means.” Subsequentl 
Mr. Williams arranged an interview between Litvinof, 
the Bolshevik envoy in London, and Mr. Smillie. Ac- 
cording to the Daily Herald of January 19th, 1918, Mr. 
Smillie expressed his entire sympathy with the aims and 
methods of the Bolsheviks. Such are some instances of 
the relations between Bolshevism and British Labour 
extremists during the war. 

Now we come to the period after the war. By the 
beginning of 1919 a large number of workmen’s Soviet 
Committees had been formed. The London Group head- 
quarters was presided over by Mr. W. F. Watson, who 
declared that there were at least 200 such Committees. 
They were largely composed of undesirable aliens. The 
London headquarters worked in close co-operation with 
other British Bolshevik organizations and especially with 
the revolutionary societies on the Clyde formed by Mr. 
Arthur McManus, Mr. John MacLean, Mr. Tom Anderson, 
and others. The British Soviets and Mr. John MacLean 
are mentioned in the Third International. On November 
19th, 1918, a message was sent by Mr. Smillie to the Reunion 
of Rebels :— 

‘**Say to my comrades, McManus and Watson, that it is 
impossible for me to be present, as I am speaking to the men 
at Blackburn on Saturday for the purpose of urging them to 
utterly refuse to recognize a Coalition Government and at once 
form the Soviet Workers’ Government, as the time is now 
arriving for the workers to control their destiny.” 
Evidently Mr. Smillie was so ardently engaged at the 
moment on revolutionary propaganda that he felt himself 
unable to attend a meeting from which no ordinary excuse 
would have kept him. Mr. McManus is the head of the 
Withhold Club, the object of which is to hold back produc- 
tion on the Clyde in order to cripple industry. Mr. Tom 
Anderson, as readers of the Spectator already know, is 
connected with the Proletarian School. He is the editor 
of a paper called the Red Dawn, which teaches people 
to believe in revolution and not to believe in Christi- 
anity. We wonder, by the way, why there often seems 
to be a fuiilure of humour among these revolutionaries. 
Surely the Red Dawn is a very bad name. The idea, of 
course, was to get in the word “ red,” which is the familiar 
symbol of revolution ; but a“ red dawn ” is what ordinarily 
nobody wants—it means bad weather which spoils business 
and sport alike. 

Mr. W. F. Watson has admitted that he acted as a 
Government spy among the Bolsheviks in this country. 
Now he is on the other side. But can he be trusted on 
either ¢ As the Duke of Northumberland says : * If a man 
will betray his country he will betray his friends.” When 
Mr. Watson was imprisoned for making seditious speeches, 
the London Workers’ Committee issued a manifesto announ- 
cing that “ our comrade Watson is to be shut up in the 
hunger cells of the Windsor family. Long live the Soviet 
and down with the rotten Monarchy! must be the cry of 
the worker and the soldier.” In a speech delivered in 
January, 1919, Mr. John MacLean, who described himself 
as the Bolshevik Consul and accredited agent of Lenin in 
Glasgow, stated that through the Co-operative movement 
it would be possible to control the full distribution of the 
necessaries of life and so win over the masses. The Duke 
of Northumberland asserts that the Clyde revolutionaries 
form the main link with the Independent Workers of the 
World, and especially with the Chicago Bolshevik Group, 
a Group affiliated to the Third International. All these 
revolutionary societies, he says, are in close touch with the 
Russian Information Bureau which distributes Bolshevik 
literature and is the main channel of communication with 
Lenin. “That Bolshevik money comes into England 
through these societies we know on the authority of the 
Government.”” Mr. Smillie has expressed great resentment 
at the suggestion that Bolshevik money has been used by 
the Executive of the Miners’ Federation. ‘ Why he does 
so,’ comments the Duke, “is not clear. He is a member 


of the British Socialist Party, which boasts openly that it 
will gladly receive any help from Lenin, including money.” 
The attempt to bring about a revolution in the spring of 
1919 failed because the three members of the Triple Alliance 

could not be persuaded to strike simultaneously. 
What is the present policy of Mr. Smillie and his friends ¢ 
Herland believes that it is to capture 


The Duke of Northum 





the Co-operative movement, and he adds: “ The seriousness 
of the situation may be judged from the fact that the 
leaders of the Co-operative movement have agreed to put 
their machinery at the disposal of the strikers in the next 
great strike.” The Wholesale Co-operative Societies, }. 
says, have been laying in enormous stocks of provisions ani 
buying motor lorries, the aim being to keep the strikers 
supplied while the rest of the population go short. If such 
a plan should succeed the people who have invested their 
money in the Wholesale Co-operative Societies would see 
it being used for the starvation of themselves ! Although 
the machinery of the Co-operative Societies is already at the 
disposal of a general strike, the majority of the voters in the 
societies have not yet consented to let the Co-operative 
funds be assigned for the same purpose. The Duke of 
Northumberland professes himself unable to understand 
why the Government have not communicated the facts 
to the country. 

The Duke of Northumberland, as we have said, writes 
with moderation, and with obvious sincerity, and yet we 
cannot, of course, feel certain that he has not marshalled 
some of his facts in such a way as to make them lead to 
wrong conclusions. Everybody knows how guilt, on 
apparently irrefutable evidence, may be attributed to an 
innocent person when words are detached from their 
context. All we desire to say is that the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s charges are serious enough to require thorough 
a We think the House of Commons ought to 
demand such an investigation. In our opinion there 
ought to be a Committee of the House of Commons, and the 
personal safety of witnesses should, of course, be guaranteed. 
For this purpose it would be necessary to hold some of the 
meetings in camera. If Russian money has been sent to 
Engiand and Ireland for revolutionary ends, the use of the 
money ought to be tracked from its source to its final 
application. Although the Government must have known 
all the details about the alliance between Sinn Fein and the 
Germans, they never published the truth. We cannot 
think why, for the facts would have helped them enormously 
in convincing English people as to the necessity of restoring 
order in Ireland. The same mistake ought not to be 
repeated in the case of Bolshevism. In Ireland there has 
been an extraordinary crop of Sinn Fein newspapers and 
pamphlets which are well printed and widely distributed. 
The enormous cost of printing and producing a paper at 
present makes it very unlikely that all this propaganda can 
be carried on without considerable subsidies. The subsidies 
may all be Sinn Fein money, whether contributed by a few 
willing supporters or extorted from many unwilling suppor- 
ters, but at all events we ought to know. When the police 
are tracing crime in the ordinary way they always pay great 
attention to the money spent by suspected persons. This 
ought to give us our clue for a right procedure now. Such 
an inquiry as we propose by the House of Commons would 
be in the interests of everybody, and not least in the interests 
of Labour itself. If the Duke of Northumberland’s charge: 
cannot be made good, Labour is resting under an unjust 
suspicion. On the other hand, if Labour newspapers, 
however revolutionary in tone, could prove that they had 
not accepted a penny of foreign money but existed either 
upon their own profits or upon the donations of free suppor- 
ters, they would be in a vastly strengthened position. 





THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

T is well that the Restoration of Order (Ireland) Bill 
has been placed on the Statute-book this week. But 

the sole value of this measure lies in the application of 
it, and we shall not congratulate the Government until 
they show by deeds as well as by words that they mean 
to use their new powers. Too often has Parliament 
passed Irish Bills which never became, and perhaps were 
never meant to become, operative. The statutory exten- 
sion of conscription to Ireland was the last and most 
flagrant of these calculated legislative hypocrisies. But 
in the present case there is no alternative but disaster 
if the Act is not enforced. The Opposition calls it 
“ Coercion,” implying that it imposes un-British restraints 
on the liberties of Irishmen. If it is “ Coercion” to check 
the committing of murder, robbery, burglary, arson and 
other crimes, the Independent Liberals and Labour men 
are justified in their description of the Act, but on no 
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other terms. For there is a powerful and “Soo 
conspiracy at work in Ireland to establish a Republic by 
means of terrorism. The leaders set the law at defiance 
and compel the people to obey their decrees. We must 
either enforce the law or abandon the South and West of 
Ireland. There is no middle course. Conciliation has 
been tried in vain. Sinn Fein has set itself up against the 
British Empire, and the challenge cannot be evaded. 
Order must be restored in Ireland at all costs. It is idle 
to talk of appealing to “ moderate Irish opinion” when 
sober Irishmen are all frightened out of their wits by the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood and the assassins In its pay. 
Until the Government have re-established their authority 
in Southern Ireland, and decent people may pursue their 
lawful callings without fear of being shot or robbed, it is 
useless to consider political concessions which Sinn Fein 
openly ridicules. 

The easy-going British citizen, to whom respect for law 
and order is second nature, does not realize the extent to 
which anarchy prevails in Southern Ireland. For some 
reason or other, the newspapers only mention isolated 
outrages, and the ordinary reader infers that these murders 
and attacks on police barracks are exceptional incidents. 
But any one who has friends and correspondents in Ireland 
knows that the outrages reported are but the most flagrant 
examples of the rebels’ work, The plain truth is that 
through the greater part of the South and West the King’s 
writ has ceased to run, that the courts have ceased to 
operate, the police are powerless, and the local authorities 
are acting not for the British Government, but for a hostile 
tepublican Government, operating in secret and enforcing 
its commands by intimidation. Here is a typical order, 
openly issued to the merchants of Cork :— 

** Sinn Fein, 
Cork City Sinn Fein Executive, 
1 15 Fr, Mathew Quay, Cork. 
June 26th, 1920. 

A Chara,—I have been directed by the Cork City Sinn Fein 
Executive to order you to refuse to supply any information to 
the British Income Tax Authorities re the names and salaries 
of the persons in your employment. Any breach of this order 
will be severely dealt with. 





Wo. Ivers, Secretary.” 


The County Council of Roscommon on June 22nd last 
passed a resolution condemning the Sub-Sheriff for allowing 
the troops to use the Courthouse, and refused to vote that 
part of his salary which is borne by the county. At the 
same time it considered, but did not pass, a motion for 
voting £1,000 to the “ Paymaster-General of the Irish 
Republican Army for the equipment and arming of the 
troops of the Republic.” The other county and district 
councils act in the same way. They are all controlled by 
Sinn Fein—inasmuch as candidates who were not Sinn 
Feiners were prevented in many cases from going to the 
poll by threats of assassination—and they ignore the 
Government as far as they can. However, these rebel 
authorities will find it hard to do without the Treasury 
grants. Dublin Corporation, for example, openly recog- 
nizes “ Dail Eireann,” the Sinn Fein “ Parliament,” but 
is much aggrieved because the lawful Government refuse 
to pay the usual grants, amounting to £170,000. Dublin 
wants to play the rebel at our expense. The administration 
of justice is at a standstill. The Irish newspapers and 
private letters indicate that Sinn Fein “ courts” are far 
more numerous than the Chief Secretary will admit in 
the House of Commons. A well-known Irishman writes 
to us :— 


“Sinn Fein is paramount. Their courts sit in all villages, 
doing justice and injustice. The people themselves, I hear, 
don’t like these courts: they are said to be too strict ; but the 
decisions are carried out, on pain of death. The ordinary law 
has ceased to exist. There are no petty sessions; at the county 
assizes the other day there were hardly any cases, nearly all 
having been “‘ settled,” that is, come before a Sinn Fein court. 
I went into my own village the other day ; the police had been 
removed to a neighbouring town; the Sinn Fein flag and the 
red flag of the Kevolution were displayed from the barrack 
windows. Anyone in these parts seen speaking to the police 
is banished from home by order of Sinn Fein.” 


Another correspondent mentions as an ordinary incident 
that in his village a young girl who was engaged to a 
policeman had her hair cut off. One or two similar cases 
have been reported in the Press, but we believe that these 
outrages on Women are now very common in Southern 





Ireland. The Sinn Feiners, like the Bolsheviks, spare 
neither age nor sex. 

The King’s servants cannot travel by train in the Sinn 
Fein country. Any railwayman who assists in trans- 
porting troops or police, or food or munitions for them, 
is liable to be kidnapped and beaten. The postal service 
has become so unsafe that law-abiding citizens dare not post 
important letters in Ireland. Sinn Fein agents regularly 
stop the mail-trains and the post-carts, rifle their contents 
and sometimes post the letters again, with the notice 
“Censored by I.R.A.” (Irish Republican Army) scrawled 
across them. It is well known in Ireland that the 
conspirators gain their knowledge of the Government’s 
plans by this means, as Dublin Castle still professes to 
believe in the inviolable sanctity of the post. Under these 
circumstances the lot of the loyal citizen who lives outside 
a large town in the South or West of Ireland has become 
intolerable. He has been deprived of the protection of 
the police. He has no courts to which he can appeal. 
He cannot even write to Dublin to express his grievances 
without having his letters intercepted. His house may 
be raided any night by armed ruffians, or even burnt over 
his head. His property is no longer safe if it is coveted 
by ay og neighbour who is influential in the councils 
of Sinn Fein. Thus one small landowner writes :— 

‘“‘ The tenants have approached us with a view to purchase— 

this time without threats—so we told them what land we were 
willing to sell at a reasonable price. The negotiations have 
now completely fallen through, as they are asking for practically 
the whole of the place, only proposing to leave us a piece of 
land that could not be farmed, and to buy at a price that 
means confiscation.” 
The tenants in this case are, of course, counting on the 
readiness of the harassed loyalist to sell at their own terms. 
In districts where the old landowners have been bought 
out, the insurrection has caused a fresh outbreak of 
agrarian crime. Small farmers have tried to seize the land 
of the large graziers, on whose industry the wealth of 
Southern Ireland mainly depends, while the labourers in 
their turn have been incited by the Bolshevik element to 
attack the farmers. As for ordinary crime, such as 
highway robbery and burglary, it is now so common as 
to attract little attention. In some places, it is true, 
the Sinn Fein “courts” have curbed the anarchists, 
but Sinn Fein cannot afford to alienate the desperadoes 
who do its bidding. Such is the situation produced by 
lack of governance in what was once a peaceful country, 
inhabited by docile and timorous people. We have now 
to see whether at the eleventh hour the British Govern- 
ment will have the courage to use their new powers in 
order to re-establish order in Southern Ireland and to crush 
the criminal conspiracy that has been allowed to assume 
such monstrous proportions. 





THE SPREAD OF PROPORTIONAL 


REPRESENTATION. 


7 time has long gone by when Proportional Repre- 

sentation coul be dismissed as the fad of amiable 
theorists. Many of its old opponents must have come to 
see that it is a serious reform, and that it is urgently 
needed to strengthen the democratic system. The danger 
confronting us iin | is the demand that the minority, 
even the infinitesimal minority, should rule. The danger 
has become a reality in Russia where the small Bolshevik 
minority dominates the nation, masquerading as “ dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” Little groups of Communists 
claim the right to do for Great Britain and other civilized 
countries what Lenin has done for Russia. It is important, 
in the circumstances, that the Parliamentary system 
should be perfected so as to dispose of the objection that 
a majority at Westminster may not represent a majority 
of the people. Every honest man knows well that the 
present Coalition Government still represents a majority 
of the electors. The by-elections, taken as a whole, put 
that beyond doubt. Yet it is impossible to maintain 
that the relative strength of the several parties in the 
country is accurately reflected in the House of Commons 
or that the Opposition in point of numbers is as powerfui 
as it ought to be. This is a grave fault in our system. It 
weakens the House of Commons by diminishing the volume 
of legitimate criticism to which the Government should 
be exposed. Morcover, it weakens the moderate Laboy: 
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leaders, who believe in Parliamentary methods but who 
are always being tempted and pressed by their wilder 
colleagues to try the dangerous short cut of “ direct 
action’ when they cannot get their own way at once. 
We can well believe that the sober Labour leaders would 
be far better able to restrain the revolutionary spirits if 
they could assert that their Parliamentary forces were 
proportional to their electoral strength. For it would 
then be obvious that the Labour Party, instead of repre- 
senting all working men and women, only represented 
part—at present only a minority—of “Labour” in the 
widest sense. From this point of view alone it is highly 
desirable that Proportional Representation should be 
adopted at the earliest opportunity, so that the House of 
Commons may mirror faithfully the several currents of 
opinion. 

The rapid spread of this reform in other parts of the 
Empire and in foreign countries is as remarkable as it is 
encouraging. A good account of the progress made this 
year may be found in the August number of Representation, 
published at 82 Victoria Street for sixpence. The first 
Canadian trial of the scheme was made in June at Winnipeg, 
in the Provincial Assembly elections. Winnipeg is one 
constituency with ten members. There were forty-one 
candidates for the ten seats. The voter had to indicate 
his first preference by marking the figure 1 on the ballot- 

aper against the name of his favourite candidate, but 

e was not obliged to indicate any other candidate as his 
second choice. In all 48,246 votes were recorded, and 
only 819 ballot-papers were spoiled. It was generally 
recognized that the result corresponded to public opinion 
in Winnipeg, and other cities and provinces in Canada are 
now taking steps to adopt “ P. R.” either for municipal or 
for provincial elections. New South Wales in March 
elected its Legislative Assembly by “ P. R.” for the first 
time. There were nine urban districts with five members 
each and fifteen country districts with three members 


each. The result for the three leading parties may be 
tabulated thus :— 
Votes. Seats. Votes per Seat. 
Official Labour e- 241,438 42 5,748 
Nationalist ee e- 164,176 28 5,863 
Progrossive e +» 82,185 .. 15 .. 5,479 


Three Independent Labour candidates and two Indepen- 
dents were also elected, with the result that the Labour 
and anti-Labour forces balanced. The Nationalist Prime 
Minister, Mr. Holman, was the only Cabinet Minister to 
lose his seat. It is not pleasant to compare the equitable 
results in New South Wales with the figures for our last 
General Election, which are given as follows for contested 
seats :— 


Votes. Seats. Votes per Seat. 


Coalition .. ee e- 5,564,318 .. 428 .. 13,000 
Labour P os e. 2,292,102 .. 47 .. 48,768 
Independent Liberal .. 1,282,122 .. 25 .. 51,284 


It is obvious that, though the Coalition represented the 
large majority of the voters, its numbers in the House 
were much exaggerated by the system of single-member 
constituencies in which minorities, however considerable, 
were entirely ignored. Had the 500 seats been divided 
in proportion to the votes cast, giving 306 to the Coalition, 
128 to Labour and 66 to the Independent Liberals, the 
Opposition would have had no real grievance and would 
have been able to p!ay a far more active and useful part 
in the House. We are interested to learn that the draft 
constitution for Malta, which is now to become a self- 
governing colony, includes “ P. R.” for the Senate and the 
Legislative Assembly. The plan is also to be tried in 
three of the new constituencies in India—namely, the 
Europeans of Bengal returning three members to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, the non-Moslems of Madras 
returning four members to the Council for India, and the 
Kuropeans of Bengal returning four members to the 
Bengal Legislative Council. The scheme was on the 
whole successful in the recent Irish local elections, though 
of course in many districts Sinn Fein resorted to violent 
intimidation in order to prevent other parties from appeal- 
ing to the electors. “ P. R.” has been adopted in Holland, 
and has yielded satisfactory results at the two General 
Elections held last year and this year in Germany. The 
highly complex method employed at the French General 
Election did not commend itself, though it may have been 
tn improvement on the old system. 





The familiar objection that “ P. R.” is too complicated 
for the ordinary voter can no longer be made. If it can 
be worked in Ireland or in a Canadian city like Winnipeg 
with a mixed population, it will present no difficulties to 
a British elector. The system is indeed extremely simple 
In a constituency returning three members—the minimum 
requisite in practice—each elector has a single transferable 
vote. He places the figure 1 on the ballot-paper against 
the name of the candidate whom he likes best, 2 against 
the name of his second choice, 3 against the name of his 
third choice. The returning officer divides the number of 
votes cast by the number oF seats to be filled to determine 
the “ quota.” Suppose 30,000 electors have voted. Then 
the “ quota” would be 10,000. The candidate who has 
secured the “quota” is declared to be elected. His 
surplus votes are then examined, and the second choices 
indicated on them are assigned to the other candidates, 
A second candidate then probably obtains the “ quota” 
and is elected. By a similar process the third successful 
candidate is found, and the election is complete. Experience 
shows that the counting is done easily and quickly. The 
adoption of “ P. R.” means, of course, the | vs lee 
of the single-member constituency. This will not seriously 
affect large cities or counties, but it will aggrieve towns ol 
moderate size which are accustomed to have their own 
members to advocate their special interests at Westminster. 
We fear that they must reconcile themselves to being 
merged in the adjacent county divisions. Another objec- 
tion often urged relates to by-elections. It is admittedly 
difficult to provide for the filling of a vacant seat under 
“P. R.” In Tasmania it is provided that in such a case 
the ballot papers of the member who has retired or died 
shall be examined, and that the man who was the second 
choice of those who voted for the late member shall! succeed 
him. If the second choice is no longer available, then an 
ordinary by-election takes place. On the other hand, in 
the European countries which have adopted “P. R.” 
by-elections are avoided; supernumerary members are 
chosen at the General Election, who, like the ninth man of a 
University crew, are ready to step into the place of any 
member who vacates his seat. A Malta it is proposed 
that Parliament should co-opt a member to fill a casual 
vacancy, as some English local authorities do. Those who 
attach great importance to by-elections as signs of the ebb 
and flow of public opinion would naturally object to their 
abolition. But there is no reason why ordinary by- 
elections should not continue. So long as justice is done 
at the General Election to the great parties, the occasional 
return of a candidate by a minority vote, like the successful 
Labour man in South Norfolk this week, is of no 
consequence. Most of the other theoretical objections 
have been dissipated by experience. Small political groups 
are not specially favoured under “P. R.” Kecentric 
candidatures do not thrive. Able and popular men stand 
at least as good a chance of being returned as under our 
present system. The solid advantages of Proportional 
Representation, as the most equitable and democratic 
method yet devised, speak for themselves and far outweigh 
any of its possible defects. 








THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
- ONLY mark the eleventh hours.” This is the motto 
engraved upon the dial of many men’s minds. So far 
as their work is concerned, they only enjoy and only remember 
the hours of high pressure; for them they are the only sunny 
ones. They cannot do their best work except against time. 
They want the stimulus of the race. They want to sec time as 
their opponent, not as their servant. They cannot do anything 
“well at their own time.”” We are not speaking of lazy men 
and women: these people hate the service that they must 
“get done.”” We are not necessarily idle because we want 
some excitement to make us apply. There are feverishly hard 
workers who feel acutely the inspiration of the eleventh hour. 
They fill their time so full and squeeze so much into the day 
that every hour is in some sense the eleventh; that is, it is the 
last moment in which the picce of work allotted to it can be 
finished. 
It is true, however, that the greater number of what we may 
call eleventh-hour men are not like these. As a rule, the dull 


part of all toil is distasteful to them, and almost always the 
dull part is in the beginning. A piece of work may take a 
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year or more to complete, but every interval necessitates a 
fresh start. As with talk, so with work: we never pick up 
the thread where we dropped it. A certain amount of effort 
must be made before we can “ get going,” even if the effort 
consists in nothing but emptying our heads of what we have 
had in them since last we applied ourselves to the matter in 
question. Instinctively we shirk the first effort. To some 
of us it is so irksome that when once it is made we are afraid 
to stop lest we should have to make it again. We wear 
ourselves out by toiling at too long a stretch. All these 
difficult preliminaries can be, and, indeed, inevitably are, cut 
short when we know ourselves to he working against time. 
Our mental strength seems to ourselves to be temporarily 
increased. The ticking clock, the sinking sun, the sense that 
our opponent is inexorable and waits for no man, quickens our 
pulses. A single act of resolution, the strain, if painful, is momen- 
tary, and we are off doing better work or, at any rate, with ever 
so much more pleasure than we could have done in any but 
the eleventh hour. Strangely enough, we say to ourselves in 
this magic hour all things turn to advantage. We have eaten 
a good meal. If we had time before us we might be sleepy, 
but because we have no time, food and drink increase our 
vivacity instead of lulling our powers. Even small discomforts 
or anxieties seem to spur rather than distract us. We are too 
hot or too cold, rather tired, not free from apprehensiveness ; 
all these litile evils speed the plough at the eleventh hour, 
To the man who has plenty of time they prove obstructions 
which destroy the quality and reduce the quantity of his output. 
Speaking generally, however, is not this sense which the eleventh- 
hour worker so often has that his work is the best he can do 
fictitious ? Would he not really do better if he took his time 
to it? We think not, because thoughts which lie in an active 
mind ripen, and all the superficial impressions which make up 
the conscious thin':ing help to bring them to maturity. The 
judgment of a man who decides instantly when instant decision 
is unnecessary is not so well worth having as that of the person 
who “ thinks it over.” All the time, every moment we mean, 
that he is “* thinking it over ’’ he may not be consciously thinking 
of it at all, but the question is there “ at the back of his mind,” 
and even if he decides to ‘sleep upon it,” it will during the 
process of sleep go through some process of solution. At the 
eleventh hour his ‘‘ best opinion’ has been formed, and it is 
not the work of a short time even though he could not while 
still a few minutes’ grace remained to him have declared even 
to himself what his decision was going to be. 

No born ‘steady worker’? who sits down to his task the 
moment that he has conceived it, or had it dealt out to him 
will agree with us, we know, much less any man who prides 
himself upon his instant decision and unhesitating judgments. 
It stands to reason, he will say, that the man who takes no risks 
where time is concerned and who “ knows his own mind ”’ and 
wastes none on hesitation is the best man. For one thing, he 
is the only man who has any real leisure. His work does not 
hang over him, his decisions are not always in the balance 
requiring his attention and exercising even unconsciously his 
powers of reasoning. But might it not be argued that that is 
the very reason why the work of the cleventh-hour man is the 
more worth ? He has less leisure. 

But whatever we say, the ‘‘ steady worker” will grudge the 
eleventh-hour man his penny. It has been so since the world 
began. This much must be admitted: the man who works 
at a regular pace takes the Icast out of himself, and therefore 
can go on longer. It is towards the end of his working life that 
the man who works best at high pressure realizes the disad- 
vantages of his temperament. Perhaps he is in a position in 
which he can, or he must, retire carly. I will do this, that, 
or the other, he says to himself, when I have no longer to turn 
out a definite amount of work per day. I will write a book 
or I will make my name known in this, that, or the other con- 
nexion. I will be as useful as when I toiled all the year round 
a3 a matter of course. Alas! how seldom he does anything 
at all. There are no eleventh hours now. The delight of the 
struggle with time is over. Monotonous days slip away with 
nothing to show for them. With the necessity for finishing 
has gone the power to begin. While the shining eleventh hour 
still rang for him he was still young. Probably he is conscious 
of no loss of mental or physical power, perhaps he is still in the 
heyday of his health ; but his work is over, he will do nothing 
more. Now comes the reward of the righteous. The steady 
worker can retire and yet do well. No monotonous days, no 





self-reproach, no slipping out from among “the people that 
count.” Whether the circle in which he has lived and worked 
be wide or narrow, he can still make himself conspicuous in 
it ; above all, he has still during a great portion of his day “a 
free mind.” He does not plan and fail and regret and despise 
his own weakness. Life is longer for him than for the other, 
that life at least which is vivid and worth having. 

And yet there is still something to be said for the man who 
could only work under pressure. If when both reach an age 
at which no more work can possibly be expected of them we 
compare the whole output of each with the other, is it at all 
certain that the steady worker will have the larger heap to his 
credit ? He has had less keen enjoyment out of his working 
life and much less worry, and he thinks he has done his best. 
But whether a man ever does his best who never works at high 
pressure, who has never known the joy of outstripping for a 
moment the flying enemy, remains to the onlooker at least an 
open question. 





BRADWELL JUXTA MARE. 

D ggree ecclesiastical architecture and the problems of 

its treatment have been brought into some prominence 
during the last few months. A Commission appointed to 
report to the Bishop of London has recommended the alienation 
end total or partial destruction of nineteen City churches, of 
which thirteen were the work of the master hand of Sir 
Christopher Wren; the Dean of Westminster has warned us 
of the urgent necessity of active steps if the walls of the Abbey 
are to be saved from the ravages of time and smoke; and, 
though less has been said of it lately, we must not forget that 
the needs of the Fabric Fund of St. Paul’s (the greatest of a!l 
the City churches and worth all the rest put together) grow 
greater and not less. The sky seems cloudy indeed, but over a 
quiet corner of Essex there may be seen a little streak of silver 
lining, small perhaps, but though humble it heralds an 
encouraging story which ought not to be wholly overlooked, 
although it has hardly been heeded in the storm of controversy 
and consternation which the announcement of the Bishop's 
Commission and the Dean’s appeal have evoked. 

During the war the Latchingdon Peninsula was well known 
to those responsible for our military operations, but in normal 
times it is a sparsely populated and rarely visited district. The 
Peninsula is formed by that part of the Essex coast which lies 
between the estuarics of the Blackwater and the Crouch, two 
of those long creeks which render so much of the county 
difficult of access and cut it off from the main arteries of life. 
At its extreme north-eastern point, on the very edge of 
the marshes, there stands one of the earliest of English 
churches, the Chapel of St. Peter-on-the-Wall at Bradwell-on- 
Sea. The site is historically important, for it is that of the 
great Roman port and town of Othona, which gave way in 
turn to the Saxon Ythancestir. Now Roman and Saxon slike 
have vanished, and all that remains of those early civilizations 
is the small chapel of St. Peter, built athwart the western wall 
of the Roman city. 

At the beginning of the seventh century Essex wes ruled by 
Sabert, who was a nephew of Athelberht of Kent and by his 
influence converted to Christianity. Under his auspices St. 
Augustine appointed Mellitus Bishop of London, and charged 
him particularly with the duty of preaching the Gospel to the 
East Saxons. The influence of Sabert and Mellitus, however, 
was temporary, and the kingdom relapsed into paganism ; and 
it was not until half a century later that Christianity reappeared 
in Essex. Then the impulse came not from Canterbury but 
from Lindisfarne, for the East Saxon King Sigebert was the 
friend and guest of the great Northumbrian Oswig and was 
induced by him to allow St. Cedd, brother of St. Chad of 
Lichfield, to carry the Gospel of the Cross to Essex. Success 
crowned the efforts of Cedd, and Bede tells us that he founded 
churches at Tilbury and Ytbancestir. It is this latter church 
which stands to this day, probably little altered, a well-known 
landmark to sailors and yachtsmen approaching Maldon. 

The city of Ythancestir was probably ravaged by the Danes, 
and most of such remains as survived to a later date have now 
been lost by encroachments of the sea. The chapel, at any 
rate, is now practically all that is left above ground, and it is 
most fortunate that it stands—a solitary reminder of early 
Church missionary efforts in these parts. Its preservation is 
almost certainly due to the fact that after its use as a church 
had ceascd the littlo building was found convenient for other 
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purposes and was not, therefore, allowed either to fall into 
disrepair or to be used, as generally happened in :uch cases, 
as @ convenient quarry for constructive work in its neighbour- 
hood. So far as is known, it was used as a church until damaged 
by fire some time before 1442. At that date it possessed an 
“apse, apparently connected with the body of the building by 
a triple archway, and, it is said, a belfry tower. There is 
loeal tradition that one of its bells was stolen by the fishermen 
of Mersea Island across the Blackwater estuary, who, when 
hotly pursued by the men of Bradwell, threw their booty into 
the water, where in stormy weather it may be heard tolling to 
this day. More certainly the building was used as a beacon 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and for the last 150 
years as a barn. 

After six centuries of secular use the chapel has recently 
been repaired under the conservative supervision of the Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments and made over to a body of trustets 
and devoted once again to religious purposes. This happy 
result is due to the enterprise of the owner, Mr. Christopher 
Parker, and to his generosity and that of his friends; to him 
and to them the public owe a very heavy debt of gratitude. 
For the service of re-dedication by the Bishop of Chelmsford 
some two or three hundred people recently visited this isolated 
spot. As a part of the service Bishop Browne, late of Bristol, 
delivered an address in which he recalled the earliest history of 
the chapel and illustrated it with anecdotes of the life of St. 
Cedd and his contemporaries. The seating accommodation 
in the chapel being limited, the Bishop read his address in the 
open air, and a picture of great simplicity but of much beauty 
will have been engraved on the minds of those present. The 
congregation, many seated on the ground, surrounded the two 
scarlet-robed Bishops and surpliced clergy, who stood with 
their backs to the eastern wall of the chapel. They were 
flanked on each side by the luxuriant crops of reclaimed land ; 
in front lay the wide stretches of St. Peter’s Sands, with the 
open sea beyond, while close by were sandbagged trenches and 
many coils of rusty barbed wire—grim reminders that the Reign 
of Peace is not yet. 

To one who made a comparison of St. Peter’s with the little 
chapel of St. Aldhelm on the Dorset coast, an alternative more 
startling, but in truth more apposite, was suggested. As 
architecture the rude simplicity of St. Peter’s is, of course, far 
removed from the noble glory of Paestum; but in its marsh 
surroundings, its propinquity to the sea, above all its peculiar 
character as @ religious temple standing the sole survivor of a 
long dead city, St. Peter’s may justly challenge the comparison. 
After all, the differences between this little chapel and the more 
splendid Doric temples are not unlike the differences between 
Christianity and classical paganism, and both offer to the 
thoughtful “sermons in stone,” adorning their tale in like 
manner and pointing a similar moral. Nicet Bonp. 





THE PASSING OF THE ANTARCTIC WHALE. 
HE publication of a recent Blue book* discloses the fact 
that a great whaling industry is now being carried on 
in Southern waters, and that although the harbours, without 
which it cannot be prosecuted, are British, the industry is 
entirely in the hands of the Norwegians. Antarctic and sub- 
Antarctic waters have long been known to be the abode of 
large numbers of whales. Sir J. C. Ross, who explored the 
Antarctic Seas in 1839-43, reported large numbers of whales 
amongst the circumpolar ice. For many years the species of 
the whales was in doubt. We now know that the principal 
whales occurring in these waters are the Sperm Whale (Physeter 
catodon), the Southern Right Whale (Balaena Australis), the 
Blue Whale (Balaenoptera musculus), the Razor-back (Balaenop- 
tera physalus), and the Hump-back (Megaptera nodosa)—the 
jast three, from the presence of a dorsal fin, being often spoken 
of as “ fin” whales. 

The Sperm Whale and the Southern Right Whale have long 
been sought after and captured in Southern waters. The 
capture of these valuable animals has in the past largely been 
carried on by American whalers operating in the open sca. 
Although numbers of these whales may still exist, they are 
probably far less numerous than they once were. The fin- 
whales, partly on account of their inferior value and partly on 
account of the greater difficulty in effecting their capture, 
have remained until recently unmolested. The Norwegians 





* Keport of the Interdepartmental Committee on Research and Development 
lu the Dependencies of the Falkland Islands, April, 1920, 








were the first to address themselves seriously to the capture of 
the fin whales. Unsuccessful attempts had been made with 
the hand or gun harpoon to capture these large and active 
animals, and it was not until the invention and perfection of 
the explosive harpoon that their capture became easy. Owing 
to its weight a gun of large size is required to throw the harpoon, 
and in turn a craft of considerable size is required to carry the 
gun. The harpoon bears a shell containing 3lb. of powder and 
weighs 123lbs. The gun, 4} inches thick at the muzzle and 
3 inches bore, weighs l5cwt. The vessel answering the purpose 
of whale-boat is a steamer 100 feet in length with a speed of 
12-15 knots. It is used not only for carrying the gun and 
pursuing the whales, but also for towing the bodies of the 
animals when dead to the “factory”? on shore where the 
operation of “ flensing” is performed. The use of a vessel too 
large to be lowered from a ship’s side, and too small to operate 
independently, restricts the use of the explosive harpoon, as 
above described, to inshore waters. 


Having employed this method for a number of years against 
the whales frequenting the waters of their own fiords, the 
Norwegians began about the year 1890 to find the number of 
whales decreasing. Moreover, the Storthing in 1903 passed a 
law prohibiting whaling in Norwegian waters altogether. Unable 
to carry on this method of whaling in the open sea, except 
near shore bases, the Norwegians began to look for other 
fields, and especially for anchorages in the vicinity of waters 
frequented by the whales. Suitable bases were found in Ice. 
land, the Faroes, the Shetlands, the Hebrides, the West Coast 
of Ireland, Newfoundland, South Africa, and in other parts of 
the world. Of these by far the most important are those 
situated in South Georgia and the South Shetlands—British 
possessions and dependencies of the Falkland Islands, 
Operations were begun at South Georgia in 1904 and at 
the South Shetlands in 1905. Since then the industry 
has undergone enormous expansion. A rise in the price of 
whale oil from £20 per ton before the war to £60 at 
present has largely contributed to this result. The whales 
captured are the Blue Whale, yielding 10-12 tons of oil; 
the Razor-back, yielding 6-8 tons ; and the Hump-back, yield- 
ing 4-6 tons each. 

In South Georgia factories have been erected on the shore 
where the whales are “ flensed,” and where the oil is extracted 
from the blubber. In the South Shetlands, which are ice- 
bound except during the summer months, large steamers with 
the necessary apparatus on board are anchored in the harbours, 
During the nine seasons ending 1917-1918, 44,800 whales were 
killed at South Georgia, and during the seven seasons ending 
1917-18, 27,000 were killed at South Shetland. The oil 
obtained amounted to 3,200,000 barrels, valued at £10,500,000 
sterling. The figures above quoted are unprecedented, and 
the question arises: how long can the industry be carried on 
at its present pace, and what is the danger of the stock of whales 
being exhausted? It can hardly be doubted that animals 
which reach a length of nearly 100ft. and a weight of nearly 
100 tons, as some of these cetaceans do, require many years 
to reach maturity. The larger whales are by no means prolific 
animals, bearing only one, or at the most two, offspring at a 
time. The period of gestation is uncertain, but it can hardly 
be short, as the calf is relatively large at birth. The period of 
lactation is also unknown. 


The history of the whaling industry shows that the un- 
restricted capture of whales wherever it has occurred has always 
been followed by a permanent diminution in the number of 
whales, the industry, or that particular branch of it, falling into 
decay. At present leases and licences are only issued to a limited 
number of factories and whalers. It appears, however, desir- 
able to limit the number of whales killed, otherwise the stock 
of whales must sooner or later be depleted, and this particular 
branch of the whaling industry, like so many others, will 
decline. 

In the seventeenth century, the right to use the harbours of 
Spitsbergen was very highly prized by the English and Dutch 
whalers. Disputes arose in which the respective Governments 
took part and which more than once almost ended in war. In 
the Antarctic Seas rights which are undoubtedly of great value 
have been granted to the Norwegians. Should British whalers 
wish to take part in this very profitable industry, they will find 
that leases have been granted to the Norwegians and that years 
must elapse before these leases expire. Under these circum- 
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stances, the resuscitation of the British whaling industry— 
which seems desirable—may be a very difficult matter. 

In the absence of suitable harbours, the capture of the larger 
cetaceans has to be undertaken by vessels operating in the 
open sea. Only vessels of moderate size can be employed. 
The whales must be approached in boats and only the lightest 
gear can be used. The blubber has to be removed and dealt 
with at sea, and until these operations are completed the vessel 
is unable to resume “ fishing” operations. Where, however, 
convenient harbours can be used, the procedure becomes greatly 
simplified. Heavier gear and larger craft can be employed, 
the captured whales can be towed into smooth water, where 
the blubber can be removed and converted into oil at leisure. 
Under these favourable circumstances the whales can be captured 
and disposed of at an alarming rate. The whales are often 
killed outright by the Norwegian harpoon. Several are towed 
into port at a time. The blubber is quickly stripped off the 
dead animals, and their carcases left to encumber the shore! 
Yan it be wondered at if our “ preserves” in Southern waters 
speedily become depleted ? 

is it too late to enter a plea on behalf of those unfortunate 
mammals the seals and whales? Inhabiting the open sea or 
the shores of remote and unfrequented regions, and yielding 
commodities of great value, they have been hunted with 
little or no restriction. Seldom have measures been taken 
to ensure their protection. On the contrary, we see facilities 
being given which render their capture easier than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The discovery of new !ands and new waters frequented by 
seals and whales and the application of improved methods of 
capture have always been followed by their increased slaughter. 
In each case the unhappy animals are brought a stage nearer 
to extermination. Amongst the whales, no species have suffered 
more than the Greenland Whale and the Atlantic Right Whale. 
Very heavy toll has also been taken of the Sperm Whale. 
Amongst the seals, tremmendous inroads have been made into 
the stock of the Hair Seals of the North Atlantic, while the 
more valuable Fur Seals of the South Atlantic have ceased to 
exist. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
FS 
A PRESSING PROBLEM. 
[To EDITOR OF “* Spectator.’ ] 

Str,—I must leave to the political expert the task of deter- 
mining whether the Government has taken a wise course 
in its policy with regard to the Polish crisis, but from a 
purely financial standpoint it is natural that hopes should 
be expressed that the financial strain is not about to be 
increased by further huge war outlays. Public attention 
has become so centred upon the necessity for economy in 
National expenditure and the establishment of sounder 
financial conditions, that the mere idea of a relapse instead 
of progress in these respects fills the minds of business 
men with something akin to dismay. Even under the 
most favourable circumstances the financial problems of the 
day are difficult enough, and to one of these I wish to direct 
your attention, if only in the hope that one of the many 
economists who read the Spectator may be inclined to 
express their opinion with regard to it. It is a problem, 
moreover, which although at first sight may seem to be 
specially concerned with the Money Market, in reality 
affects the interest of every section of the community. 

The problem to which I refer is whether in the present 
situation the interests of the community are best served 
by a policy of cheap or dear money, by which phrase I 
mean, of course, whether interest on loanable capital as 
governed by the Bank Rate should be high or low. 

At the outset, however, you will doubtless be disposed 
to inquire why there should be a question of a “ policy ” 
at all; that is to say, why should not the whole matter 
be determined along the ordinary lines of supply and 
demand? If capital is scarce and the demand for loans 
Is great, surely higher interest rates will follow no*% from 
policy, but by reason of the actual facts. Under normal 
conditions such would, of course, be the case, but con- 
ditions are not ordinary, and I think that it will interest 
some of the readers of the Spectator unacquainted with 
the machinery of the Money Market if I explain very 
simply what is a most important factor in the situation 
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at the present time Now that the war is over and direct 
war expenditure has virtually ceased, it might be supposed 
that the influences making for inflation through fresh 
Government borrowing have ceased. Such, however, is 
far from the case. The influences are still active and 
powerful. In addition to the huge Government loans 
placed direct with the genuine investor, there is still out- 
standing more than one thousand millions in Treasury 
Bills which represents money borrowed by the Government 
during the war period on short-term obligations ranging 
from three to twelve months, but chiefly in three months 
bills. Some of these bills are maturing every day, and by 
reason of their magnitude it will be seen that the 
rate of interest offered upon them by the Government 
is a more powerful factor nowadays than the Bank 
Rate itself. 


Now, if the Government were like every other borrower, 
one dangerous feature in the present situation resulting 
from this huge short-term debt might not arise. The 
position would then be that if demands for capital for 
legitimate trade or even for speculation were to arise, 
offering greater advantages to the holder of capital than 
the Treasury Bill Rate, the Government would have no 
other option than to offer the investor such rates for his 
bills as the circumstance required, and in the higher rates 
imposed there would be, first, a check upon Government 
expenditure itself, and in the second place there would 
also be a check upon any unwise diversion of capital for 
employment in directions which probably tend to maintain 
high prices, rather than actually to stimulate fresh pro- 
duction. 

But the Government i+ not an ordinary borrower, and if 
at any time it fails to renew its expiring bills at the rate 
of the day, it applies to the great manufacturer of credit 
the Bank of England—which, by the simple process of 
giving the Government an over-draft, provides the neces- 
sary funds to repay the bills, but in so doing directly minis- 
ters to inflation because the new form of credit constitutes 
a further addition to lending power. 

To make this point quite clear I will express it in more 
concrete fashion. If the one thousand millions of bills 
constituted the liabilities of, say, a thousand individual 
manufacturers, we should have in those outstanding 
liabilities a force making not for cheaper but for dearer 
money, because the borrowers would be at the mercy of 
the lenders; and inasmuch as they might be compelled to 
repay within a certain period, great care would be exercised 
by them with regard to the manner in which the loans 
were employed. In the case of the Government, how- 
ever, the outstanding liability may conceivably make 
not for dearer but for cheaper money rates, because if 
the holders of the bills throw them over through finding 
more profitable employment for their funds in another 
direction, the Government borrows the money from the 
Bank of England, on Ways and Means Advances, and 
once more floods the market with credits. 

So much for the general problem. I will now relate 
the actual events of the last few months. At the end of 
March so great was the Government expenditure and so 
large were the enforced repayments of Treasury Bills that 
over fifty millions had to be borrowed from the Bank of 
England, thus constituting an addition to the forces 
making for inflation. Accordingly in the first week of 
April the Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent. and the 
Treasury Bill Rate was advanced to 6} per cent. Moreover, 
for a short time the feeling prevailed that the natural laws 
of supply and demand were at length to be allowed to 
operate and the Bank Rate raised to such a level as the 
circumstances might seem to require. The effect was 
immediate, and elimination by the banks of all speculative 
applications for loans became the order of the day. Those 
who had been holding up commodities on borrowed money 
hastened to realize, and a fairly general and in some 
directions a fairly substantial decline occurred in com- 
modities, while for a brief period even the Currency Note 
Circulation contracted. Something else, however, also 
occurred—namely, a great outcry on the part of the traders 
and operators with regard to the dire ills likely to follow 
a dearer money policy, and in that outcry bankers joined, 
the hostility in their case being, of course, accentuated 
by the fact that one of the effects of dearer money was to 
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depress the market quotations of investment securities 
which figure in bankers’ balance-sheets. 

In saying this, however, I am not criticizing the outcry, 
but am merely recalling the important part which it 
produced upon the situation. I referred a moment ago 
to the fact that when the Bank Rate was raised to 7 per 
cent. there was the expectation that even higher rates 
might be imposed. The effect, however, of this outburst 
was to occasion a general feeling that no higher rate would 
be attempted and that the climax of monetary stringency 
had been reached. Consequently about a month ago 
demands for money again increased ; manufacturers who 
had been disposed to cut prices of their goods and sell 
quickly borrowed fresh money to hold them for a recovery 
in values, and once again, as a consequence of these in- 
creased demands for loans, Treasury Bills were flung over- 
board and fresh borrowing by the Government from the 
Bank of England commenced. Following the imposition 
of the higher Bank Rate in April, Treasury Bills were 
inquired for in increased amounts, the Government’s debt 
to the Bank of England falling from fifty-five to sixteen 
millions, and, as already noted, prices of commodities 
declined. The Return of the Bank of England, however, 
published on the 6th inst., which was almost the worst 
ever published by that institution as regards its proportion 
of cash to liabilities, showed that Government borrowing 
had once more been heavy, and the Government Return 
itself, published on Tuesday, showed that these borrow- 
ings had reached a total of nearly sixty millions. Finally, 
we find the Economist of last Saturday stating that “ after 
falling for three months in succession our Index number 
of commodities has taken a slight turn in an upward 
direction.” 

It would seem, therefore, that in this matter of the 
Government's Floating Debt we are on the horns of a 
dilemma. If, on the one hand, the selling rates of Treasury 
bills are raised, the Government is challenged in Parliament 
for paying unnecessarily high rates on its debt. On the other 
hand, failing a sufficiently high Bank and Treasury Bill 
Rate to compete with the demands for capital in othe: 
directions, we have the Bank of England victimised, by 
being compelled to lend to the Government millions of 
money at rates admittedly too low when compared with 
the general value of loanable capital, and on lines, more- 
over, likely to increase the forces making for inflation 
and high prices of commodities. 

In fact, the whole kernel of the matter lies in determining 
whether the present world-wide demands for capital 
should be met in the usual manner, by imposing high rates, 
or whether, in view of the need for increased production, 
easy rates should be continued in defiance of what are 
ordinarily regarded as sound principles. If the latter 
method is pursued the probabilities are—according to 
opponents of the cheap money policy—that high wages, 
big consumption, high’ prices of commodities and of 
goods and limitation of output will continue until some 
remote time when a surplus of production may conceivably 
occasion changed conditions. If, on the other hand, a 
consistent policy of dearer money is followed, those who 
believe in that policy maintain that its effect would be to 
check the diversion of the employment of capital from 
trade to speculative purposes, and reduce the prices of 
commodities through forcing the producer to realize freely 
instead of carrying goods on borrowed money. And 
while distress and even unemployment might follow in 
some directions during the transition period, it is believed 
that the ultimate result would be reduced cost of pro- 
duction and finally greater energy and zeal on the part 
of the wage-earner, rendered necessary by a realization of 
the true position. This is, I am aware, a very imperfect 
summary of some of the arguments for and against 
the policy of cheap money, but it will perhaps 
suffice to explain the peculiarity of the position and to 
demonstrate that the points at issue vitally affect the 
entire community. 

Of course, quite apart from the question of dear or cheap 
money, the urgent need of the hour is instant and drastic 
economy, both in national and individual expenditure. 
Here again, however, some maintain that dear money and 
a policy of deflation are necessary to bring about those 
results.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 11th. ONLOOKER. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fili treble the space.] 


THE ITALIANS IN DALMATIA. 

(To tHe Epiror oF rue “ Specrarog.’’j 
Siz,—As I think English readers are almost wholly ignorant 
of the oppression of Italians proceeding in Southern Dalmatia 
I shall be most grateful if you can find space in your columns 
for the following facts, learnt by me in a recent visit to the 
country. Probably not many people know that Dalmatia is at 
present divided politically into two zones—the Northern zone 
occupied by Italy, the Southern governed by Jugo-Slavia. In 
both zones, until the final eettlement, the Austrian law should 
be maintained, but while Admiral Millo obseryes it rigorously 
in the north (so much so that all the chief legal offices are stil] 
filled by Slavs), in Spalato the Italians have been entirely 
eliminated from the civil services, and owing to a proclamation 
from Belgrade to the effect that “ the land is free,” the peasant 
farmers have withheld all rents from the Italian landowners 
for many months past. In short, in the last eighteen months 
three hundred and fifty Italian families have heen obliged to 
leave Spalato because they cannot earn their bread. This js 
the general situation. But I wich in this letter to dwell rather 
upon certain particular acts of violence and aggression over 
which international justice is supposed at this moment to he 
exercising some control. 

There is an American warship in the harbour of Spalato for 
just this purpose, but when the wife and daughter of the 
Admiral in command live in the house of the Croat bishop can 
we wonder if the Slav elements of the population feel that they 
have in this Admiral, rather than an impartial judge, a very 
powerful friend, under whose patronage many immunities may 
be enjoyed? Certain it is that under this régime the Italians 
of Spalato—8,000 as against 16,000 Slays—a minority, therefore, 
which required protection, have been subjected during the past 
eighteen months to every kind of unprovoked insult. Women 
or children who dare to wear round their hats a ribbon bearing 
the name of some Italian ship have had their faces slapped 
and their hats torn from their heads—a girl wearing an 
Italian cockade had it snatched at, and when she sought to 
protect it with her hand had her hand stabbed through hy the 
bayonet of a Serbian soldier. It is a common thing for a 
passer-by to bring out a picture of the King or Queen of Italy or 
the Italian flag and tear or spit upon the same under the nose of 
an Italian sailor or officer. And the Italians are expected no! 
to react in any way, or judgment will surely he pronounced 
against them, One sailor thus insulted did conduct the offender 
to the nearest Serbian patrol. What was the result? “ Justice” 
sat upon the case, and gave judgment as follows: (1) That the 
sailor had certainly been insulted; (2) that the arrest and 
general street fight which arose from the arrest were the direct 
results of this insult; (3) that the sailor had, however, had 
no authority to arrest, and for all that had followed the 
Italians were accordingly responsible. 

Comment would seem superfluous were it not that the tragic 
events of the past month make comment quite imperative. 
For fifteen months, against the régime above described, one 
man has been reacting : Commander Gulli, of the Italian cruiver 
the ‘ Puglia.’ Appointed to the command of the ‘ Puglia’ in 
March, 1919, Commander Gulli for fifteen months laboured 
steadily for the pfotection of Italian citizens and of Italian 
dignity in Spalato. Possessed of fluent English threugh an 
Irish mother, he succeeded in pursuading Admiral Amilrews 
that Italian officers could not be confined to their ship, but 
must be allowed to walk the streets of Spalato as freely and 
eafely as any other Allied officers—that they might not have 
sewage thrown upon them, be spat upon, or otherwise 
insulted. He actually succeeded in establishing these claime, 
and for come months past, since the officers of the ‘ Puglia’ 
have come and gone amongst them, I was informed by thie 
Italian residents of Spalato that insults to themselves have 
greatly diminished. Italian stock, in short, was being raised 
by just the courage, the dignity, and the discretion of one man. 
But solitary fighting is always a dangerous business, even when 
the only weapons used are moral, and latterly Commander 
Gulli has paid the last fee. On July Ith the Slavs killed 
him. They attacked on that evening—as usual without eny 
provocation—a small party of his officers when walking on the 
quay. The officers sought to embark in their launch, hut were 
surrounded. Commander Gulli came in anothar launch from 
the ‘ Puglia,’ secking to protect them; he was shot, together 
with one of his crew. 

The only epilogue of which one hears so far is that the 
‘Puglia’ may be withdrawn from Spalato, since the American 
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Admiral is said to consider that there can be no “ peace ” while 
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it remains. The only comment which rises is that this is 
surely the peace demanded by Germany in 1914 and previously— 
the elimination of all opposition to the oppressor. And there 
are 8,000 Italians in Spalato, and all that is not Roman in the 
city is Venetian. Surely it would not be much to ask that 
the Italian element should enjoy at least the rights of equal 
citizenship in a city which their forefathers built? Perhaps 
the League of Nations might usefully cast its eye on Spalato, 
and perhaps, whilst most certainly leaving the ‘ Puglia’ there, 
it might be well to send more than one Allied representative 
to keep guard.—I am, Sir, &., Lucy Re-Bartetr. 





GOVERNING AND NOT GOVERNING. 
(To tHe Epitor or tne “ Spectator.’’) 

S1r,—You wrote truly enough a short time ago that the Govern- 
ment in Ireland had ceased to govern. It is also true—and 
this is perhaps a still more sinister sign of the times—that men 
are ceasing to regard obedience to government as particularly 
necessary or desirable. It seems to be assumed as axiomatis 
that a frec “‘ democratic ” constitution implies a lack of control 
over all sectional organizations. We are so indiscriminately 
in love with liberty that all coercion and repression—even of 
those who are trying to tear up the foundations of liberty 
itself—must be avoided at all costs. The Government of the 
country is rapidly becoming merely that part of the State 
with which none of the other parts have any relations except 
those of defiance and disobedience. Yet surely in a democratic 
constitution more than any other the people should insist that 
the responsible executive—its own executive—should govern, 
and no other class or section. In this connexion I should like 
to quote some striking words from an address on “ Tho Real 
Labour Problem,” delivered before the Columbia University in 
the United States by Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler: ‘ Were it 
not for the well-known irresponsibility of many of those who 
attempt to guide the public by teaching and writing, it would 
be startling to learn that at so crifical a time as this .. . the 
doctrine is actually being formally and systematically taught 
that man’s political organization, the State, is not any more 
fundamental than several other forms of human association, 
and that, therefore, the State has no necessarily superior claim 
upon the loyalty and devotion of the citizen.” The nation, 
continues Mr. Butler, is looked upon not as a unit, “but a 
multiple object composed of men in political relationships, in 
church memberships, and in half a hundred other co-ordinate 
memberships, each of which has its own claims upon our 
loyalty. It is held that the political relationship is but one of 
many, and that the individual must decide which of his re- 
lationships and which of his loyalties is at any given time to 
take precedence of the others.” From this teaching springs 
the doctrine of Direct Action and the theory that even a public 
servant may strike against the State. With regard to this 
latter point Mr. Butler says pertinently: “ A strike by a public 
servant is a direct assault the whole community and is 
nothing less than a mild form of treason; and it may not 
always be mild.” Direct Action systematically employed 
“would make of life one continual lynching. Individuals cr 
groups of individuals would in this way be brought into con- 
stant contempt and defiance of law, with the certain result 
that civilization must disappear in the smoke of armed conflict 
between different groups of selfish and self-seeking men.” 

In past centuries the sanctity of the State was so deeply felt 
that treason against an anointed king was punished by a con- 
fiscation of all property, the tainting of the bleod, and a death 
of shameful and lingering agony. In modern times we seem to 
regard treason against representative government as nothing 
more than a venial, if not laudable, form of individual inde- 
pendence. But just because democracy is based upon the 
freedom of its subjects, it must have weapons to protect the 
sovereignty and majesty of its being, it must boldly defend its 
sacred trust, and the guilt is all the greater of those who seek 
by unconstitutional means to impair its authority. ‘‘ The 
State,” says Mr. Butler, “demands our primary loyalty 
because only through loyalty to it can our other loyalties have 


on 


any meaning or importance.”—I am, Sir, &., 


Worcester College, Oxford. P. E. Roserts. 





AMRITSAR. 
[To tne Epitor or tre “ Spectator.’’} 
Str,—I can quite understand Colonel Reid's difficulty about the 
Report of August, 1919, on which we were told in the House cf 
Lords that General Dyer was condemned. The facts are briefly 
as follows. The Government of India received daily telegrams 
from the Government of the Punjab, beginning on April 14th, 
and summarizing events at Amritsar and elsewhere. These 
telegrams have withheld from Varliament, and Lord 
Meston permitted himself to say that the only information the 
Government of India received of the shooting on the 13th was 
such as to lead them to believe that fifty persons had been 
killed and one hundred and fifty wounded. Lord Salisbury 
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pointed out that the Government of India was in possession on 
the following day of information that the “ killed ”’ numbered 
two hundred, which must have been telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State at once. General Dyer’s full report to the military 
authorities was delayed because he was selected by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for a difficult task on the frontier, for the 
accomplishment of which the latter awarded him high praise. 
This report was severely edited at Simla, sentences and phrases 
which emphasized the extreme gravity of the situation in the 
Punjab and helped to justify General Dyer’s action being struck 
out, The expurgated edition of the report is published with the 
Hunter Committee papers, and can, I suppose, be obtained by 
any one who applies for it; but it has not been made public in 
the ordinary sense. There is also a mass of evidence, taken in 
camera, and very important to enable a just judgment of the 
emergency to be formed. Reasons can be assigned for keeping 
back some of this evidence, although General Dyer’s case has 
suffered in consequence; but the important testimony of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, who has no wish to conceal it, ought to have 
been made available to Parliament. 

As regards the published White Paper, General Dyer, against 
whom no charge had been formulated, and who had never been 
permitted to defend himself, applied to the War Office to be 
allowed to make a statement. After a delay of more than a 
month, he received authority to do so, and he was then hard 
pressed to prepare his defence in time for the impending debate 
in the House of Commons. The whole of the proceedings, from 
the time at which the Secretary of State refused the immediate 
inquiry desired by the Government of India, have been charac- 
terized by Oriental machinations. The case of General Dyer 
will never now be fully stated, while all over the country 
meetings have been held at which shameless misstatements were 
made to prejudice public opinion against the man who risked 
his career to save the Punjab and India from disaster.—I am, 
Sir, &., SyDENHAM. 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srir,—In your issue of July 24th, referring to the firing on the 
crowd in the Jallianwalla Bagh at Amritsar, you say: “As a 
matter of fact, it was the same mob, or a mob of the same 
character, as that which the day before had massacred the 
bank managers and beaten an Englishwoman almost to death.” 

Permit me to say that in thus commenting you are in error 
in at least one very important matter of fact. Whatever may 
be your grounds, and they are hardly apparent from the Blue 
book, for comparing the assemblage in the Jallianwalla Bagh 
with the furious and bleodthirsty mob which committed the 
brutal atrocities of April 10th, you are mistaken in saying 
that these atrocities were commited on the day before. In 
fact, three days elapsed between the murders and the tragedy 
in the Jallianwalla Bagh. This took place on April 13th. 

In the interim no serious disturbances, nor any disturbance 
necessitating the use of firearms, had taken place in Amritsar 
(v. Majority Report, pp. 27 and 28 of the Blue Book), and 
at least some arrests of offenders lad been effected. Surely a 
consideration of these facts, evidently unknown to you, justifies 
some revision of the apparent approval extended by you to a 
deliberate and calculated act of frightfulness which resulted 
in a death-roll of nearly 400 victims. It should also shake you 
in the feeling of certainty which you express that General 
Dyer’s “action was in fact due to local and not to general 
considerations,’’—I am, Sir, &c., A. Porteous 

East India United Service Club, (1.C.S., Retired). 

16 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 

[The whole point of our comments was that a policy of 
frightfulness was never the true issue. None of us approves of 
frightfulness. We all execrate it. It was Mr. Montagu who 
pretended that thoee who hold that General Dyer has been 
unjustly treated applaud frightfulness. Although General Dyer 
defended himself unskilfully and used words when 
examined by clever members of the Hunter Commission, it is 
plain to us that at Amritsar he acted in the manner which 
he believed the immediate conditions required, and with no 
ulterior policy in his mind. He may have shot more people 
than was necessary. We have always admitted that possibility. 
But he has been very wrongfully treated hecause, although he 
has been punished, he has not heen tried. He is the victim of a 
false issue that happened to he convenient to Mr. Montagu. It 
was the presentation of that false issue -instantly recognized as 
such—which angered the House of Commons.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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THE GORDON RIOTS AND THE AMRITSAR REBELLION. 


{To tre Eprton or tHe “ Specratror.’’] 


: m™, 
Sixn.—Colonel Reid asks where I got my figures from. The 
“30,000 rebels at Amritsar ” refers to the number of the 


insurgents on the days preceding the meeting in the Jallian- 
walla Bagh. The number of 4,009 present there was derived 
from some newspaper account, but I cannot recollect where L 


saw it. Of course the authoritative figures of 15,000 to 20,000, 
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quoted by Colonel Reid from General Dyer’s printed statement, 
immensely strengthen my position that General Dyer with only 
fifty rifles in face of a huge multitude of rebels had no 
alternative but to fire at once and to keep on firing till the 
crowd would disperse. Had he not done 6o he would have 
committed a real error of judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. pe Havittanp Buse. 
12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham, 





THE POLICY OF THE PLOUGH. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—While not dissenting from your contention that ordinary 
land under the plough will yield more produce than the same 
land under grass, I cannot agree that it will in the majority 
of cases bring more profit to the cultivator. To the non- 
agriculturist your farm trading account will give a false 
idea of the prosperity of the industry, for it shows a profit 
of more than 100 per cent. on the capital. And the question 
arises whether the amount of capital employed can be correct. 
The sales of produce from so small an acreage are wonderful; 
hut where did the live stock come from? None are shown to 
have been bought, while the value of those sold is £114 15s. 7d. 
They cannot have consisted of rabbits, or the sales of corn 
would not have been so large.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. 


{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
§rr,—With respect I beg to say that the balance-sheet published 
on p. 165 of last week's issue is incomplete in that no allowance 
is made for depreciated fertility of the ninety acres by one 
reer’s cropping. Lt is hard to see, too, how £342 18s. 6d. worth 
of potatoes could be produced from £15 7s. worth of seed. If 
each item of expense were published separately, with par- 
ticulars and cost, the result might be more convincing; but 
it could scarcely be sufficient to justify an order for compulsory 
ploughing.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Tompteson. 
Barton-on-Humber. 
(To tHe Epitor or rae “ Spectator.”’) 

Sir,—In your article under this heading in last week’s issue 
you set out to show “‘ what ordinary farm land will produce 
under the plough,” and as evidence in support of your conten- 
tion you submit a trading account for the year ending March 
8ist, 1920, sent you by ‘‘a careful correspondent, whose books 
have been accurately kept and are vouched for by a trained 
accountant.” Unfortunately for your correspondent’s careful- 
ness and accuracy—to say nothing of the trained accountant’s 
reputation—the items on both sides of the account have been 
incorrectly cast up, as your readers will see if they take the 
trouble to check the additions for themselves. 

Correctly added, the items are; | And not as printed by you: 


ads at Sead 6 a @é 
(1) The Cr. (1) (a) Sales 
or Recetpts L .. 1,456 19 10 
bile :— (b) House % 140 3 0 





(a)Sale %1,447 14 4 
(b) House @ 139 13 0 


1,597 2 10 








—_-- 1,587 7 4 
(2). The Dr. (2) Dr. 
or Expendi- E x p enditure 
ture side ae ea 1,247 12 5 side ‘ 1,067 12 5 
Thus giving. £339 14 11 andnot =... = £529 10 


as the balance or net profit on the year’s trading. Thus the cor- 
rect figures show not an increase of £329 10s. 5d. or 164 per cent., 
but of £139 14s. 11d. or 70 per cent., between the first and second 
year’s trading. These errors in the additions make no differ- 
ence, of course, in the amount of food-stuffs yielded by the use 
of the plough on Sir White-Black’s ninety acres of land, but 
they do give a false value to your argument when measured in 
profits. To-day we are looking, more earnestly perhaps than in 
pre-war days, for safe and reliable guides, and it is discour- 
aging, to say the least of it, to find the Spectator arguing upon 
figures so obviously inecorrect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, S.W. 1. W. H. J. Away. 
(To tae Epitor or te “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your excellent article on the above in your issue of 
August 7th 1 am in entire agreement with the policy advocated 
and so forcibly and clearly expressed, but, “in proof of what 
ordinary farm land will produce under the plough,” a farm 
trading account for the year ending March 31st, 1920, is pub- 
lished, which I think entirely refers to 90 acres of ploughed 
up pasture-land, being part of the proprietors’ park. As the 
figures in the trading account show a large net profit on the 
year’s trading, I think there is some danger of these figures 
being read as “ what ordinary farm land will produce under 


the plough ” in cireumstances quite different from what might 
have happened in this case. Assuming that 90 acres of old 
park land have been ploughed up, there must be taken into 
account the stored up fertility in this park, which had prob- 
ably been grazed with cattle and sheep for generations. This 





| 
accumulation of capital is now being used up rapidly by grow- 
ing cereals, and in a certain number of years will cease to he 
available. 

In most cases old park land ploughed up (provided wireworm 
and other pests are avoided) would show similar results fo, 
at any rate, the first rotation under cereals, but the loss of 
grazing land might be great and impossible to replace even at the 
price of profits gained from the first rotation of cereals grown; 
but, even apart from that (and it is possible that such land js 
not intended ever to be converted into park land again), there 
is, I think, a danger that some of your readers may think, 
from studying the article, that similar returns can be obtained 
from ordinary farm land, farmed under ordinary conditions, 
with the usual and necessary rotation of cropping. Such 
could not possibly be the case even from the best arable land. 

I farm over 1,000 acres of land, mostly arable, and also was 
ordered in 1918 to plough up about 40 acres of grass land, and 
could, if I took this acreage alone, show how this land is profit. 
able under cereals for the first two years after ploughing up; 
but it is not to the economic interest of the farm as a whole 
to keep this land under the plough, and it is being resown 
with grass at an initial expense of over £5 per acre; and it 
will be years before this land gains back the fertility and 
value it had under grass, which has now been expended on the 
cereals produced to my immediate, but not permanent, financial 
advantage.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun F. Wixes. 

Elmdon Bury, Saffron Walden, Essex. 





(To THe Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Str,—I am a subscriber to the Spectator and a firm believer 
in the Policy of the Plough. I am also a farmer, and keep 
careful farm accounts of my trading each year. May I there. 
fore suggest that the trading account for the farm of 90 acres 
given in your article of the 7th inst. in figures would be of 
more help to others who would “ go and do likewise ”’ if it were 
more explicit? E.g. (1) How was the £500 capital expended to 
equip the farm? Did it provide for farm horses, harness, 
waggons, and agricultural implements? Some of these latter 
are very costly, and crops like hay and cereals cannot be har- 
vested without them. (2) Where did the live stock come from 
that showed a credit of £114 15s. 7d.? Presumably, it is clear 
profit on cattle bought and sold within the year. (3) Labour, 
£272 Os. 10d., represents about 2! men. This seems impossible 
for the crops produced, including between 50 and 60 tons of 
potatoes. Apparently the transport of this farm was horses 
for all purposes, as there is no entry for oil fuel for tractors.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Civis 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

{To the Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srm,—Quite by chance a few minutes ago 1 happened to read 
Mr. Sydney Brooks’ letter in the Spectator of June 5th on the 
Plumage Bill. I can assure him that there is no mistake about 
the cruelty to the egrets in the collection of their plumage, and 
that the effect of shooting them in the breeding season, the 
time when they bear the coveted plumes, is not to preserve the 
species. In fact, here these very tame and interesting birds 
were near extinction till the Indian Government, by 
another Plumage Bill, stepped in and saved them. Now they 
are very plentiful in and round Jubbulpore. ‘They nest 
actually in the station itself. They are queer, quaint birds, 
feeble rather. They take a long time over the building of 
their nests, to make which they break off sticks from trees and 
collect fibrous stuffs from off the ground in the compound of the 
bungalow I inhabited till a few days ago. There is some illegal 
collection of the plumes here. The men who bring them 
always say they are plumes that “ have fallen,” but that 
is not true. I do not think the plumes ever fall at this time 
of year. I have some I took, without legal authority, from a 
man who offered them me for sale with the flesh on the ends 
of the feathers. The man had no right to have them, and ! 
took them without payment to discourage him. It is the best 
way of discouragement, and the man cannot prosecute becaus¢ 
he is breaking a law. 

It is quite true, as “H.” says, that on the Indus there 1s 
some egret farming, and the wild birds are so tame and coa- 
fident in man that I think a farm could be easily arranged 
around some large shallow tal. But if the object of the Bill 
is to stop cruelty to the birds, to encourage this farming would 
be to defeat the object of the Bill. The birds are closely cou- 
fined and sometimes packed up in baskets and crates, in a most 
uncomfortable manner, to take them from one place to anothet 
I daresay the actual plucking does not cause much pain. Fur- 
ther, if there were a legal sale of plumes, the wild birds would, 
of course, be killed illegally and the plumes placed with the 
farm plumes. I think it possible that a farm run by a Euro- 
pean might be conducted as humanely as a poultry yard, but 
none who has seen the ways of the Indian with his bullock: 
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ponies, and hens would wish to encourage the. class of man 
who would have the egret farm to keep wild birds in captivity. 
I do not think the Indian delights in cruelty for its own sake, 
but he does not seem to understand that it hurts a hen to be 
carried for miles dangling by one leg from a pack, or that sore 
backs, sore humps, and overwork on starvation diet are things 
unpleasant to bullocks and ponies. And to see him, when 
angry, hammer a bullock that has fallen exhausted under the 
yoke on the tender tip of the nose is an education in what a 
devil a man can be. It is best in the interests of the birds 
not to deliver them to the tender mercies of Indian egret 
farmers.—I am, Sir, &c., NERBUDDA. 
Jubbulpore, O.P., India, July 7th. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
§ir,—Mr. Jennings has evidently a very superficial under- 
standing of the controversy regarding the supply of “‘ moulted ” 
feathers of the Venezuelan egret. The point raised by the Hon. 
Secretary of the Plumage Group was whether the trade claimed 
the proportion of the supply of that class of feather to be 
25 per cent. quoted in the official report of 1909, or my state- 
ment before the House of Lords in 1908 that it was even at 
that time 80 to 90 per cent, At that date such regulations as 
existed were those which landowners themselves had set up 
for the purpose of preventing indiscriminate slaughter during 
nesting season, and these regulations are confirmed in the 
British Minister’s report of 1909. My own evidence of the 
collection of “picked up” feathers dates back to 1904. The 
Venezuelan Government subsequently assisted the landowners 
in their praiseworthy attempts to protect their birds by giving 
these Regulations State sanction in 1910. Since that date the 
laws have been so strengthened and extended that they now 
do not permit any killing of the birds in any part of Venezuela. 
Surely there is now no need for Mr. Jennings and his friends 
to worry about the proportion of moulted feathers.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Downnam. 
1&3 Cripplegate Street, E.C, 1. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue ot August 7th Mr. Massingham claims to 
have received a report of a meeting of South African ostrich 
farmers and traders at Port Elizabeth which declared unani- 
mous and hearty adherence to the Plumage Bill, and that such 
a message had been sent to the British Government. I have 
recently arrived here from Port Elizabeth, and having taken 
part in that meeting, kindly permit me to say that both state- 
ments are incorrect. The meeting held in Port Elizabeth was 
attended only by traders and for the purpose of discussing 
whether action should he taken to oppose the Bill, and the 
decision arrived at was that no action be taken.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. Row1.anps. 
133 Chapter Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 





THE BOLSHEVIKS AND ARMENIA. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Recent reports of Bolshevik raids into Armenian territory 
in the Caucasus focus attention on an urgent matter, namely, 
the attitude of the Moscow Government to the Armenian 
Republic of Erivan. The assurances of the Soviet Government, 
which has during the last two years three times proclaimed 
Armenia’s right to independence, have been seriously com- 
promised by the events of the last few months. If the Moscow 
Government has not countenanced, it has at least made no 
attempt to prevent Russian troops from running loose in Kara- 
bagh, murdering the Armenian inhabitants, setting fire to the 
houses, and throwing people alive into the flames. The 
menacing attitude of the Azerbaijan Republic, which, in spite 
of the protestations of Moscow, has been proved to be under 
Soviet control, is another factor which causes alarm in Frivan. 

The latest news to hand from a private source reveals in a 
conclusive manner the intentions of the Bolsheviks towards 
the Armenian Republic. Representatives of the Erivan Govern- 
ment recently went to Moscow to sign a treaty recognizing 
Armenian independence with the Soviet. The latter Govern- 
ment, however, exacted a condition—namely, that free access 
through Erivan should be allowed the troops of the Soviet, who 
were marching on Persia to drive off British troops there. 
The Armenians categorically refused that condition for obvious 
reasons. Compliance would end all their hopes for independ- 
ence; it would assist the Bolsheviks to throw a net of Soviet 
States round Erivan, which itself would ultimately he included 
in the haul, and incidentally it would giva the Bolsheviks an 
open road to India and the East. Already over eight hundred 
schools and one university have been opened in the Erivan 
Republic, factories have set going, schemes of irrigation for 
developing cotton fields have been begun. Must all this 
endeavour be brought to nought by the aggression 
of the Bolsheviks The proposed London Conference 
of the Allied Powers with the representatives of the 





Russian Soviet will provide an opportunity for the whole ques- 
tion, in which the interests not only of Armenia but of the 
British Empire are involved, to ba raised and settled once and 
for all. Unless a firm attitude be taken, the Bolsheviks may 
succeed in defeating the clauses of the Turkish Treaty dealing 
with Armenian independence, and thus register another step 
towards the attainment of what is undoubtedly their object— 
the sabotage of the entire Peace Settlement.—I am, Sir, &., 
T. P. Comvit-Evans. 
3 Campden Grove, Kensington, W. 8. 





TRADE UNIONS AND EX-SERVICE MEN. 
(To THe Epiron or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The account in your note of the Campbell strike 
(Spectator, July #Ist) is the best hearing there has been for u 
long time. The best and most legitimate way to defeat a 
trade union or any other monopoly is to do without it. The 
principle of training ex-Service men to replace trade unionists, 
who, like the Pharisees, will neither take up the burden them- 
selves nor allow others to do so, is presumably capable of much 
extension. I have long thought it might be the solution of 
the housing problem. The experience of the war should have 
taught us how possible it is, and in how short a time, to train 
people to do what they have not hitherto been accustomed to. 
During the war we had the testimony of the biggest employers 
that the new women workers often beat the old skilled hands. 
A. possibility of expansion by the training and admission of 
new workers is not only necessary to prevent all the evils of 
monopoly, but is indispensable to industrial progress, just as 
surely as a cast-iron system—whereby, however much conditions 
and industrial demand may alter, each man is restricted for 
life to a particular ocoupation, and each occupation is the 
preserve of a limited number of men—means economic stagna- 
tion. Nor is there anything in the claim to train and employ 
ex-Service men (quite apart from their special claims as a 
class on the community) to which trade unionism can object, 
at least on any plea hased on the general interest—on any plea, 
that is, except the plea of naked egoism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
7 Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. A. A. MITCHELL. 





A CIVIL ADVOCATE FOR THE SERVICES. 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—You have favoured with publicity my suggestion of a 
Civil Advocate for the Services, based on the idea that discipline 
and efficiency are best preserved and cultivated by a democratic 
recognition of intelligence and honour in all men, and the 
confirmation time has given to the fact that “ the Spirit giveth 
life’? where the mere letter of the law is but existence. Now, 
Sir, the historic Archer-Shee case, the more recent decision of 
Mr. Justice Acton in Leaman r. The King, and the vindication 
of the character of Lieutenant Turner, R.N., all go to prove 
what can be fought out if hacked by money. But how many 
cases are hushed up and “ concurred ”’ in by reason of sterile 
departmentalism, if not the dishonesty and lack of courage on 
the part of Ministers? One road to making the Services 
popular, without wearing red coats, is to give the Service man 
a sense of citizenship, and I venture to think a Civil Advocate 
is more than ever a proven necessity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRIVATE. 





A QUEER PRAYER. 
(To THE EpiTon OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ 

Srir,—I am sending you a copy of a prayer offered at the gather- 
ing of what is known as the Farmer Labour Party when they 
met in Chicago to select a Candidate for the Presidency. It is 
vouched for by a New Orleans daily paper, the Item, whose 
news service is connected with the New York Tribune, and has 
appeared in other American papers. The “ platform ” of this 
Third Party is a coalition of various Labour societies who ask 
“amnesty for all persons imprisoned because of industrial 
activity or religious belief; recognition of the right of all 
workers to strike; universal suffrage; refusal to go to war with 
Mexioo ‘for the benefit of Wall Street’ and the abandonment 
of this nation’s ‘ imperialistic program’ and withdrawal from 
the Philippine Islands.” And whilst I am writing to you, may 
I ask if a subscriber to your paper—rather than destroy his 
copy—would send it te me when he has finished with it, I woull 
be glad to send something in exchange? Before the war some 
one from Harrogate, and occasionally from Glasgow, sent m: 
a copy. I wish I knew who it was so as to thank him and 
send a paper to him. With all good wishes for the continued 
success of your paper.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Jackson, La., U.S.A. (Rev.) F. B. Hutz. 


* We beseech Thee, Oh, God, to destroy Palmerism, Penrose- 
ism and all other kinds of paganism and to bless Eugene Debs 
and William Bross Lloyd. Wall Street, the Republican and 
Democratic parties and England are Thy enemies, Oh, God, and 
America is the friend of England. Wall Street would crucity 
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Jesus. It has never loved him and refuses to serve him. The 
Republican party hates Jesus. The Democratic party has sold 
out to those forces in American life which face moral ruin and 
spiritual isolation. This world is not in love with Thee, Oh, 
God, at this hour. England is Thine enemy. Greed and gold 
have captured the vision of the English people and America is 
linked up with this great enemy of Thine. We thank Thee for 
what the Russian people are doing to help Thy cause of human 
freedom and democratic progress. Destroy our great fortunes— 
those fortunes which are a curse to our nation—Morganism, 
Carnegieism, Rockefellerism. Release all political and religious 
prisoners. God bless, you, Gene Debs. Give President Wilson 
the power to rise above those low and despicable moral stand- 
ards which have swamped his administration in Palmerism 
and brought a moral perversion upon our government. Bless 
William Bross Lloyd, now on trial in this city. Have mercy 
upon the Governor of Illinois, for we recall his intimate con- 
nection with unpatriotic and plutocratie influences which are 
to-day dragging down our nation to moral ruin and 
destruction.” 





THE DOG RIVER. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—As a regular reader of your paper, and knowing your 
desire for accuracy, I beg to point out the following in reference 
to the artiele entitled “The Dog River” in your issue of 
July 31st, in which the author implies that the inscription 
put up by the 7th Indian (Meerut) Division gives the name of 
the first troops to enter Beirut in October, 1918. Without 
wishing to under-estimate the effort of the 7th Division, I 
would say :—(1) In October, 1918, and up to January, 1919, there 
was no such unit in the E.E.F. as the First Indian Army 
Corps; (2) the corps which occupied Beirut in October, 1918, 
was the XXIst Corps, under Lieut.-General Bulfin; (3) the first 
troops to occupy Beirut were British Yeomanry—namely, Duke 
of Laneaster’s Own Yeomanry and Herts Yeomanry, forming 
XXIst Corps Cavalry who entered the town on October 8th, 
1918, and who were relieved by troops of the 28th Brigade, 
ith Indian Division, on October 10th; (4) at Tripoli, which is 
also referred to in the article, the same Yeomanry were the 
first troops to occupy the town after a forced march on 
October 18th, and were relieved by troops of the 7th Indian 
Division on October 19th. No record was cut on the Dog 
River Rock referred to—at least, up to January, 1919—and if 
ene has subsequently been put up which ignores the XXIst 
Corps and British Yeomanry it is inaccurate. It might be 
pertinent to inquire whether records have been put up to 
perpetuate inaccuracies of this nature at such places as Gaza, 
Jerusalem, or Damascus.—I am, Sir, &c., D. H. Bares. 
Beechenhurst, Allerton, Liverpool. 





CHILDREN AND BOLSHIIEVISM. 
(To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—I am extremely glad that my letter on this subiect, which 
you were so kind as to publish, has drawn the attention of many 
people to this poisonous propaganda among children. Mr. Tom 
Anderson triumphantly announces that his movement has dis- 
ewned the ethics of Christianity. Of that there can be no 
doubt. The essential ideas underlying Christianity as set forth 
in the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount are 
surely duty and love. In the Ten Proletarian Maxims there 
is practically no mention of either. The Golden Rule is 
replaced by a command to “ teach revolution and to wage the 
class war.”” As to the new God with which Mr. Anderson pro- 
poses to replace ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven,’’ he has 
apparently gone back for his conception to the Moloch of 
heathen times. So at least I gather from a letter addressed hy 
him to an inquirer on the subject of the Proletarian Schools. 
Distinguishing between the “ Socialist” and the “ Prole- 
tarian” Schools, Mr. Anderson writes: “The difference 
between them (the Socialist schools) and us is they are angels, 
we are human. We would fight and kill to bring the revolu- 
tion; they would plead and pray to convince you of the need of 
a change.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reeixatp Witson, General Secretary. 
British Empire Union, 346 Strand, W.C. 2. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The inauguration of the Lincoln statue at Westminster 
on July 28th was, by general consent, one of the most memorable 
days in the history of Anglo-American relations. This society, 
through whom the gift was made, and which was responsible 
for all the arrangements, is seeking to raise a sum of £2,000 
to discharge various obligations connected with the event and 
in continuation of its work. A generous supporter, Mre. 
Victoria Woodhull Martin, has promiced £1,000 conditionally 
upon at least an equal amount being raised by subscription. 
On behalf of the society we earnestiy invite your generous 





help to secure this gift—Sincerely trusting that you will 
realise the special urgency of this appeal, We are, Sir, &c., 
WEARDALE, 
Chairman of Executive. 
C. C. WAKEFIELD, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
H. S. Perris, 
Secretary. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
P.S.—A Souvenir Number of the Anglo-American Newsletter 
containing full reports and illustrations of the Lincoln statue 
inauguration, will be sent to all subscribers. 





TILE 42xp (EAST LANCASHIRE TERRITORIAL) DIVISION, 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The history of the above Division—the first Territorial 
Division to serve overseas—is nearly completed. A quantity of 
material has been received from the various units, but, for the 
later period, there is a lack of the illuminating anecdote and 
personal reminiscence which throw so vivid a light upon the 
scene, and of the terse, humorous comment which reveals, as 
no amount of description can do, the British soldier’s unfailing 
spirit when faced by most depressing conditions, and his 
philosophical attitude towards new and strange experiences. A 
number of such incidents and reminiscences have been sup- 
plied for the period of the Division’s service in Egypt, Gal- 
lipoli, and Sinai. May I ask all ranks of the Division to assist 
by recalling and sending to the author, Mr. F. B. Gibbon, 55 
Westgate, Hale, Cheshire, any such anecdotes or sayings, espe- 
cially for the period of service in France and Flanders, from 
1917 to 1919? Field-Marshal Farl Haig has honoured us hy 
writing the foreword to the history, which will be illustrated 
with photographs and maps.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Sotiy-FLoop 
(Major-General, late Commanding 42nd Division), 
The Pentré, nr, Abergavenny. 





THE LOLLARD BIBLE. 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In his remarks upon Miss Deanesly’s book of the above 
title in your issue of June 12th your reviewer says that in the 
Middle Ages, in England, the higher classes were seldom 
educated, that the mass of the peeple had little schooling, and 
that few men or women could have read English Bibles if they 
had existed. If this be true, what is one to make of the following 
extract from Bishop Stubbs, whom students like myself have 
hitherto regarded as an authority of the soundest sort ?— 

“Absolutely unlettered ignorance ought not to be alleged 
against the middle and lower classes of these ages . . . in every 
village reading and writing must have been not unknown 
accomplishments, even if books and papers were *0 scarce as 
to confine their accomplishments practically to the mere wees 
of business. Schools were by no means uncommon things; 
there were schools in all cathedrals; monasteries and colleges 
were everywhere, and wherever there was a monastery or a 
college there was a school. Towards the close of the Middle 
Ages, notwithstanding many causes for depression, there was 
much vitality in the schools... it was not in mockery that 
the Parliament of Ifenry IV. left every man, free or villein, to 
send his sons and daughters to school wherever he could find 
one.... Every parish priest was bound to instruct his 
parishioners in a way that would stimulate the desire to learn. 
Lollardism would have been, if not innocuous, still incapable 
of anything like secret propagandism if the faculty of reading 
had not been widely diffused.”” (Constitutional History, 
chap. xxi., par. 819.) 
I suppose that your reviewer and Miss Deanesly regard Dr. 
Stubbs as hopelessly out of dete? But I prefer to think not— 
I an, Sir, &c., J. S. Piercuer. 
Hambrook, Chichester. 





AN INSCRIPTION FOR WAR MEMORIALS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “* Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—Reading “ The Good Soldier ” in Fuller’s Holy and Pro- 
fane State, I happened on a passage which, omitting a few 
words, would, I take leave to think, constitute a wholly 
admirable inscription for war and the like memorials. It so 
would run, “ They possess the reward of their valour with G: Ad 
in heaven and leave to the world the rich inheritance of their 
memory.” The reference is p. 118 of the edition of 1841.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. W. EnGianp PARKER. 
28 Carminia Read, S.W. 17. 





THE PASSING OF THE CLASSICS. 
{To tne Epitror or tHE “* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 31lst Mr. G. Boileau Reid, after 
lamenting the decay of Greek at Harrow, expresses the hope 
that Eton and Winchester may still support the old tradition, 
adding “and there may be some curious old-fashioned feeling 
at some other schools.” May I therefore direct his attention 
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to an article on Cheltenham College in the Times of August 5th 
(p. 5), where he will be as pleased as I was to read that “ the 
war has not killed the study of the classics, nor have recent 
decisions on the question of Greek proved fatal to its retention. 
Greek, indeed, looks like making a recovery, and it has been 
found necessary to revive a ‘ set’ which lapsed some years ago 
for lack of patronage.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Cecm W. C. Hauiert 

(Old Cheltonian, 1884-87). 

Constitutional Club. 





THE WINE-BIBBER’S APOLOGY. 
{To tHe Evitor or tHe “‘ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—I enclose two “ epigrams ” based on the amusing lines you 
quoted on July 31st. ‘‘ Yes, water is the best of gifts,” &e.—I 
am, Sir, &., H. B. 





dporov pév tdwp. 
cardv Vdwp, caddy, peyddrowr 52 SGpa rosaira* 
puxpa Ppovay olvov, Mivdape, ravr dyard. 
Pindare, vera canis; sed quid poscam optima parvus? 
Sat mihi—sint lymphae regibus—omne merum. 





SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read the letter of “E. P. D.” on above subject in 
your issue of July 31st. The use of bracken for the manufacture 
of paper is no new idea. It has been tried often, but it has 
been found to be of no use except for a cearse kind of brown 
paper. I had some bracken made into paper during the war, 
and the experiment did not prove economic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brodick Castle, Brodick, Arran. GRAHAM. 





THE NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY AND GENERAL 
FUND. 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—In your kindness you have allowed me to appeal for years 
past for contributions towards the Necessitous Ladies’ Holiday 
and General Fund, and I venture once again to ask the charity 
of your readers, for whose generosity in the past I could never 
be grateful enough. The poor ladies, unlike their sisters of the 
rougher classes, are suffering pitifully through the difficulty of 
obtaining work. I refer to widows of the poorer clergy, super- 
annuated governesses, hospital nurses, literary ladies, musi- 
cians, painters, actresses, and companions, many of whom, 
disqualified hy age or infirmity to get engagements, are left 
behind in the city in the summer months exposed to the priva- 
tions attendant on poverty. The Fund also supplies food, 
medicine, and clothing, and comforts that are even more 
urgently needed than rest or change of air. Faced with the 
high cost of living on their tiny incomes, many are in 
daily anxiety. I plead, then, for the old, the sick, and help- 
less. All contributions sent to the following address will be 
gratefully acknowledged and distributed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) Constance Beersoum, Treasurer. 
48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 1. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to ihe 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ia 
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POETRY. 
—— 
THE MOON. 
Waar have you not seen 
Old White-face, looking down 
Since the heaven was hollowed out 
And winds were blown? 


You saw White Helen 
On the walls of Troy Town, 
You silvered dew on the ruin 
When Troy shook down. 


Ulysses you saw 

And the strange seas that bore him, 
But all he wandered to see 

You had seen before him. 


Bodies black and yellow, 
Gold tresses and brown, 
The brown earth covers them . « » 
And you look down. 
I. W. Harvey. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

Srranp.—At the Villa Rose os ee ee  8.0—2.30 
(Crime and Mr. Bourchier.] 

GuioBe.—French Leave id oP ae ee 8.30—2.30 
{Humour, not wit, adorning a clever plot.] 

Sr. Martrn’s.—The Skin Game eo ee 8.30—2.30 
[Mr. Galsworthy’s play.] 

Lyric, HamMersmMitu.—The Beggar’s Opera .. 8.15—2.30 


{The first and best musical comedy.] 


BOOKS 
e 
—_s 
SIR STANLEY MAUDE.* 

Sm CHARLES CALLWELL has written an admirable account of 
Sir Stanley Maude’s life, for he has combined a study of 
personality with lucid military exposition. Sir Stanley Maude, 
whose name will ever be associated with the campaign in 
Mesopotamia, came of one of those families in which it would 
be almost impossible for a boy to be anything but a soldier. 
His father was a distinguished General who won the Victoria 
Cross. At Eton Stanley Maude showed no particular promise 
of future distinction ; if he did not shine at his ordinary work 
he was, moreover, one of those who cannot do themselves 
justice in examinations. But even in his early days his 
personality was distinct. He was very much in earnest about 
things which interested him, particularly military affairs; he 
worked hard at the School Volunteers, at a time when school 
volunteers were not yet “ the thing” ; he rowed hard, becoming 
ultimately ninth man for the Eton crew; he ran hard—and 
there was a curious combination, for running and rowing do 
not usually go together; and he was liked by everybody. 
After he had been through Sandhurst and had joined the 
Coldstream, he had his first fighting in Egypt. Then he passed 
through the Staff College, and when he served on the Staff of 
Lord Roberts during the march from Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
he had his first really responsible military work. 

It might have seemed that from this point he would go 
forward in his profession without a check. But a eheck did 
come when, believing that there was no immediate chance of 
useful work being allotted to him, he accepted the position of 
Military Secretary to Lord Minto, Governor-General of Canada. 
The title “Military Secretary’ in one of the Dominions is 
almost a misnomer, for the Military Secretary has little to do 
The Governor may occasionally, of 








with military affairs. 
course, require the expert advice of his Military Secretary on 
some question concerned with the local forces, but by far the 
greater part of the Military Secretary’s time is taken up in 
arranging the movements and ceremonies of the Governor- 
General. As it happened, Maude was asked from home for a 
report on the Canadian forces, and he did what he could to 
supply the information, though he had to confess that, owing 
to his other duties and particularly owing to the visit of the 
present King and Queen to Canada, he had very little time to 
make inquiries. Nevertheless, he had so thoroughly acquired 
what may be called the Staff habit that he could not go for a 
ride or a walk without carrying out reconnaissances in his head 
x. The Life of Sir Stanley Maude, Lieutenar t-General, K.C.B., C.M.G . DSO. 
= ee Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. London: Constable and Co. [21a 
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or drawing up appreciations of possible military situations. 
Disappointment followed his Canadian appointment. He was 
not appointed Military Secretary in-India when Lord Minto 
became Viceroy, although he applied for the post, and, finding 
his means insufficient to accept the command of the Battalion, 
he fell back upon a Territorial Staff appointment. 


At this point Maude might well have told himself that if he 
was not going to be a failure he was at all. events not going to 
be a success. He had seen his contemporaries passing over 
his head. He was so true a soldier, however, that he never 
became sluggish in his military studies and habits. He made a 
point of keeping himself physically fit—so much so that he ran 
with the beagles much too hard for a man of his age, and his 
doctor, expostulating, asked, ‘‘ Why on earth do you want to 
keep in the condition of a prize-fighter?” Maude’s secret 
answer was that he had an unwavering conviction that the 
great crisis would sooner or later be forced upon this country, 
and that it was a duty he owed to the nation to be ready to 
undertake any kind of work, however arduous. We cannot 
help being reminded of the example of Lord Roberts, who, 
when he was called upon to retrieve the position in South 
Africa in spite of his advanced years, said to a friend, “ This 
is what I have kept myself. fit for. I knew it would come.” 
As a firm believer in the intention of Germany to make war, 
Maude thought out ways and means of resistance, and he came 
to the conclusion that the solution was Compulsory Military 
Training. In this respect also he based himself on the example 
of Lord Roberts. 


At last the crisis arrived in 1914, and Maude was soon 
appointed to command the 14th Infantry Brigade. A wound 
in France sent him home for a short time, and he next received 
the command of the 33rd Division of the New Army. Then to 
the Dardanelles, where he took over the command of the 13th 
Division in the Anzac area, At that time Sir Ian Hamilton 
was about to yield the supreme command to Sir C. Monro, 
who managed the evacuation. So far Maude had not had his 
opportunity ; but it came, and he seized it handsomely, as 
everybody knows, when he took the 13th Division to Mesopotamia. 
His merits as a Divisional Commander brought him the command 
of an Army, and his triumphant exploits in that capacity now 
form some of the imperishable pages of military history. His 
theory and practice of making war remind us once more of 
Lord Roberts. He was perfectly content to bide his time, 
making the most minute preparations. Few men could have 
been more patient and less flurried than he was during that 
process, but when he moved he moved like lightning. Those 
who are not familiar with the brilliant successive strokes which 
led to the capture of Baghdad should certainly read them in 
Sir Charles Callwell’s narrative. Maude’s entry into Baghdad 
was characteristically unassuming. It might be argued that 
however distasteful display was to him, he would have done 
well to remember that the Oriental mind confuses pomp with 
power. There is a happy mean between behaving like the 
German Emperor when he pulled down part of the ancient city 
wall of Jerusalem in order to make a road of triumphal entry 
for himself and behaving like Maude when he stepped into 
Baghdad from the river, like an unconcerned: visitor. However 
that may be, one likes and respects Maude for the habits which 
were all his own. It was characteristic of him, again, that 
although he insisted upon other men being inoculated against 
cholera, he trusted in his own case to his hitherto unfailing 
healthiness and physical strength. That over-confidence was 
his undoing when he drank the tainted milk at a school 
entertainment. Not even the strongest can afford to brush 
precautions aside and to regard sickness as a form of weakness. 

Sir Charles Callwell is particularly to be congratulated on the 
justice and candour with which he has written this book. 
Eulogy at points where eulogy is undeserved is an offence in 
biography. It is misleading; it deprives the reader of the 
opportunities of learning the lessons which he might have 
learned from the truth; and in the last analysis it is unfair 
to the subject of the biography himself. Sir Charles Callwell, 
while making clear his intense admiration of Maude, succeeds 
in giving point to that admiration by admitting that Maude 
was not without his intellectual faults as a soldier. Maude’s 
chief vice was over-centralization. He hardly ever seemed to 
be satisfied unless he had attended to every detail himself. 
Incidentally this was very trying, and in practice unfair, to his 
subordinates, although, of course, unfairness was wholly foreign 








to Maude’s nature. He succeeded in Mesopotamia in Spite of 
this vice, not because of it. He would write orders at far too 
great a length, and he would write too many of them; and 
as his writing was barely legible the strain upon the recipients 
was sometimes severe. Sir Charles Callwell is right in perceiving 
that the fact that Maude enjoyed unfaltering loyalty from 
those with whom he worked was the best tribute to his essentia] 
bigness—the wrong method was overlooked, or rather assented 
to, because of what the-man himself was. In one sense this 
book is a tribute not only to Maude but to the others, because 
they write something of their own characters in the gratifying 
succession of personal appreciations of Maude. 

What a fine thing it is to reflect that men of education, men 
who have an established code of conduct, will not fly into a 
tantrum at some particular annoyance, but will balance the good 
against the bad, sum up justly, and on the strength of that 
verdict give their adhesion and their affection to their superior 
without question! Unfortunately, few men, unless they are 
educated into the code, are able to judge like this. It is rare 
for a voice in the street crowd, as in “ Coriolanus,” to protest 
“What he cannot help in his nature you account a vice in 
him !” 

Universal admiration for Maude, however, is easily explained, 
for he had that uncanny insight into a military situation which 
in a leader always commands the confidence of his followers, 
We have often wondered of what sort this insight is. It is 
not commonly due to intellectual brilliance—it certainly was 
not so in Maude’s case. It is often a faculty by itself comparable 
with the judgment of a man who has a good eye for country 
when riding to hounds. But the encouragement which Maude’s 
life is able to convey to all is that he perfected his faculty by 
plodding application. Studiousness and natural qualities 
combined gave him the three-fold ability to command; he 
had the strategical and tactical eye; he had learned Staff 
work, without which a commander is helpless; and he 
concerned himself unceasingly with the interior economy of 
his Army. The third part of his task came pleasantly to him, 
because throughout life he retained the sympathy and humanity 
which had made him in former days pick out the “ wallflowers ” 
to dance with at balls. Besides, he was a devout Christian. 





THE GUILT OF WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN.* 
Tue most sensible thing that the German Republican Govern- 
ment have done since the Armistice was to publish last winter 
the documents, from the Foreign Office, showing how the 
Emperor and his advisers brought on the war. These documents 
were collected and arranged in the form of a narrative by Herr 
Kautsky, the veteran Socialist, whose honesty is now attested 
by the fact that he is equally disliked by the Majority Socialists 
and by the Bolsheviks. He began the work soon after the 
revolution, when he was one of the Independent Socialist 
members of the Coalition Ministry, and he continued it after 
he and his Independent colleagues had resigned office. If 
the German Government had published the book while the 
Peace Treaty was being drafted, they would have done some- 
thing to shake the widespread belief that the new Republicans 
were but old Monarchists writ large. Instead of that, they 
were foolish enough to issue a White Paper, in which some 
professors tried once more to justify the war. However, it 
must be counted to the German Government for righteousness 
that they did publish these terrible revelations of the Emperor's 
guilt in November last. The English translation of Herr 
Kautsky’s work, which has now appeared, will unquestionably 
cause readers to wonder whether many Germans were not, 
after all, deceived as completely as the Allies by the German 
Emperor and his Ministers. The fabric of lies which they 
built up in order to support their argument that poor innocent 
Germany was forced into war by Russia, France, and Great 
Britain was so elaborate and ingenious that it might well have 
imposed upon a less credulous folk than the Germans. Herr 
Kautsky maintains that the Imperial Ministers thought far 
more of presenting a plausible case to their own countrymen 
than of deceiving the outer world, and he gives it as his personal 
opinion that the Socialists, timorous though they were, would 
have opposed the war at the outset if they had known the whole 
truth about the German Government’s active encouragement 
of the bellicose Austrians and the Emperor’s direct responsibility 
for the disaster. 


<=. The Guilt 0 William Hohengollern. By Karl Kautsky. London : Skeffings 
ton, (16s. net. 
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Frém the historical standpoint, Herr Kautsky’s book is of 
the first importance. Among the many confidential papers 
which he prints, the most curious are the dispatches received 
and annotated by the Emperor with his own hand. They 
remove all doubt as to his guilt, though they strengthen the 
belief that his egoism amounted almost to insanity. As early 
as July 4th, 1914—six days after the murder of the Archduke 
at Serajevo, and before Austria had made any proposals in 
regard to Serbia—the German Emperor had recorded his opinion 
in favour of drastic measures. The German Ambassador at 
Vienna had reported on June 30th, 1914, that he had warned 
his friends “‘ against taking over-hasty steps.” The Emperor’s 
marginal note on this was :— 

““Who gave him any authority to do that? That is very 

stupid! No affair of his, since it is purely Austria’s affair 
what she thinks fit to do in this matter. Afterwards they 
will say, if things go wrong, ‘Germany would not let us.’ 
Tschirschky must kindly avoid this nonsense. Serbia must be 
settled with, and that soon.—W.” 
The next day, July 5th, the German Emperor received the 
Austrian Ambassador at breakfast at Potsdam. The Ambas- 
sador presented a personal letter from the Austrian Emperor 
Francis Joseph, saying that “it must be the future task of my 
Government to bring about the isolation and diminution of 
Serbia.” The German Emperor welcomed the proposal as 
confirming his own view and, far from dissuading Austria from 
war, set himself to convince the Austrians that they could 
not strike too soon and should “seize the present favourable 
moment.’ He told the Ambassador :— 

“Russia will, in any case, take up a hostile attitude, but 
he had for years been prepared for this; and should it come 
to a war between Austria-Hungary and Russia, we might be 
assured that Germany would, with her usual fidelity, be found 
at our side. Moreover, as matters now stood, Russia is by 
no means prepared for war, and will think long before appealing 
to arms.” 

When the Emperor had dismissed the Ambassador, he sum- 
moned the Chancellor and the Secretary of State. Next, 
according to an official memorandum made in 1917 by the 
Under-Secretary of State, Herr von der Bussche, for his chief :— 

“There took place at Potsdam a council of military authorities 

before his Majesty. The following took part: His Excellency 
Capelle, on behalf of Tirpitz, Captain Zenker, for the Admirals’ 
Staff, representatives of the War Office and of the General 
Staff... It was resolved, in preparation for all emergencies, to 
take preparatory steps for a war. Orders in agreement with 
this have thereupon been issued.” 
Herr Kautsky seems convinced that there was not a Crown 
Council in the technical sense on July 5th. ‘‘ According to 
all appearances, William decided independently in this fatal 
hour. What followed might rather be described as a Council 
of War.” It is plain, at least, that the Emperor and his civil 
and military advisers came to a decision on that day. Austria 
was to attack Serbia, and Germany was to be ready to fall 
upon Russia if the Tsar came to the rescue of the Serbs. The 
Emperor, to allay suspicion, left Berlin on July 7th for his 
usual cruise in Norwegian waters, but he continued to work 
mischief by telegraph. The Austrians were slow to move; 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, would not hear of attack- 
ing Serbia before sending her an ultimatum. The German 
Emperor heartily agreed with Count Berehtold that the ulti- 
matum must be framed in such a way that Serbia could not 
possibly accept it, and suggested as one impossible demand 
the evacuation of Novi-Bazar by the Serbs. The Note was 
to be sent on July 15th, before the French President left Paris 
to visit the Tsar. But its completion was delayed for a day 
or two, and the conspirators then decided that they must wait 
until M. Poincaré had left Russia on his return journey. Mean- 
while the Emperor had consulted Herr Jagow as to whether 
he should send his customary birthday greeting on July 11th 
to the King of Serbia, and was advised that his omission to do 
so “might give rise to premature uneasiness.” On July 17th 
Herr Jagow for the first time asked Austria-Hungary what 
she proposed to do with Serbia when it was conquered. The 
Hapsburg Ministers could not agree on the disposal of the 
expected booty, but they decided to tell Europe that “the 
Monarchy is not waging a war of conquest.” Prinee Lichnowsky 
on July 16th remonstrated with the Chancellor against running 
such terrible risks for the sake of Austria, but he was told by 
Herr von Jagow on July 18th that although Russia was not 
likely to go to war, it would on the whole be better for Germany 
to fight Russia at once than a few years later, when the Russian 
strategic railways would be finished. 





Herr Kautsky has no difficulty, of course, in showing that 
Germany knew of the Austrian Ultimatum before it was pre- 
sented. Herr von Jagow lied deliberately when he assured 
Sir Horace Rumbold and M. Cambon that he had not known 
the contents of the Note before the evening of July 23rd. Cynics 
have suggested that, though Herr von Jagow knew the general 
purport of the Note, he may not have seen the full text. But 
even this quibble fails, for the text of the Note reached the 
Berlin Foreign Office on the afternoon of July 22nd. Herr 
Zimmermann admits as much in a private letter printed in 
this book. Throughout July, 1914, Germany was acting the 
hypocrite—publicly professing a disinterested desire for peace, 
and privately making ready for war and urging on the hesitating 
Austrians. Now the object of all these manoeuvres, Herr 
Kautsky explains, was to delude the German people, and 
especially the Socialists, who had raised an uproar when Austria 
threatened Serbia. It was to flatter the German Socialists as 
well as the British Government that the German Government 
agreed to transmit to Vienna Sir Edward Grey’s proposals for 
mediation. The assent was a mere form. The Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin on July 27th informed his chief that the 
mediation proposals were coming. But, he added, “ The 
German Government most explicitly states that it in no way 
identifies itself with these proposals, is even decidedly against 
their consideration, and transmits them only in deference to 
the request of England.” 

All the Pacificist arguments based on this German move 
were so much waste paper. The Emperor, who returned from 
the North on July 27th, despite the efforts of the Chancellor 
to keep him away a little longer, was somewhat taken aback 
by the temperate Serbian reply to Austria, and on July 28th 
he was inclined to think that there was “no cause for war,” 
and that Austria should be content with a temporary occupa- 
tion of part of Serbia as a satisfaction @honneur for the Austrian 
Army. But the Austrians, roused at last by constant prodding 
from Berlin, would not be stopped and began to bombard 
Belgrade. When the Tsar remonstrated, the Emperor took 
offence and soon forgot his passing fit of moderation. On 
July 29th Sir Edward Grey warned Prince Lichnowsky that, 
if Germany and France became involved, we should be faced 
with a new situation. The Emperor’s comments on this dis- 
patch are those of a man beside himself with rage. ‘ The 
greatest and most scandalous piece of English Pharisaism that 
I have ever seen! I shall never make a naval agreement with 
such rascals.” Sir Edward Grey was described as ‘ the low 
swindler,” because he would not play the German game. His 
warning that British public opinion must influence the Cabinet 
was ridiculed, “If they wish it, they can turn and direct 
public opinion, as the Press absolutely obeys them.” ‘The 
Emperor then—apparently on July 30th—recorded at length 
his belief that Great Britain had at last completed the “ en- 
of Germany, and declared that 

“Our Consuls in Turkey and India, our agents, etc., must 

rouse the whole Mohammedan world to a wild rebellion against 
this hated, deceitful, unscrupulous nation of shopkeepers. 
For if we are to bleed to death, England shall at least lose 
India.” 
The German Chancellor, according to the author, tried after 
July 29th to avert the war, but on July 30th the General Staff 
took control of the situation and insisted that it must mobilize, 
and that mobilization meant war. The Chancellor apparently 
induced the Emperor to countermand the order for mobilization 
given on July 30th, but two days later, when he again tried, he 
failed. Herr Kautsky enters very fully into the final stages 
of the Russian negotiations, and shows that the blame did not 
lie with the Tsar for the final rupture, despite all that has been 
said by German propagandists and British Pacificists to the 
contrary. The case against the German Emperor, his Ministers 
and his Generals as the deliberate authors of the world-war is 
in fact complete. 


circling ” 





THE EARLY ENGLISH COTTON INDUSTRY.* 
StupENTs of economic history must often have wondered at 
the obscurity which veils the origins of our greatest industry, 
the Lancashire cotton-trade, and at the contradictory theories 
put forward in default of facts by textile experts who were not 
historians and by historians who knew nothing about manu- 
factures. A widespread view is that the cotton-industry 

* The Early English Cotton Industry 2 with Some Unpublished Letters of San uel 
Crompton. By G. W. Daniels. Manchester University Press and Longmans: 
(8s. 6d, net.) 
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somehow blossomed in a night when some clever inventors intro- 
duced machines, and that this industrial revolution deprived the 
workers of their pleasant country life and their independence, 
drove them into towns and made “ wage-slaves’”’ of them. 
Inasmuch as the Socialists build their political theories on some 
such reading of the facts, it may be as well to draw attention 
to a new book by Mr. Daniels, Lecturer in the University of 
Manchester, who has examined the available evidence in a 
critical spirit and has had access to fresh material in the recently 
discovered letter-books for 1795-1835 of one of the oldest firms 
in the trade, Messrs. M’Connel of Manchester. Professor 
Unwin, in an introduction, sketches the history of the European 
textile trade, pointing out that ‘‘ capitalist employers and even, 
to some extent, our wage-earning proletariat were to be found 
as early as the close of the thirteenth century in the chief urban 
centres of the textile industries in Flanders and Italy.’’ The 
tiots of the Ciompi in Florence in 1378 were an example of 
“ direct action ” on the part of the nine thousand textile workers 
to secure political privileges. In Flanders in 1453 there was a 
combination among the journeyman fullers to limit the supply 
of labour and to boycott employers in certain towns. As in 
eighteenth-century Lancashire, or in Madras under the East 
India Company, so in mediaeval Florence it was the custom 
for capitalists to give out materials to the home-workers and 
buy the finished cloth. Professor Unwin goes on to show that 
here in England the textile trades took firm root in Lancashire 
and the West Riding because these districts were exempted 
from the Tudor Acts regulating the cloth industry, mainly in 
the interest of the Merchant Adventurers, who, ‘‘ so far from 
having been the main organ for the expansion of English trade, 
constituted in fact the main hindrance to that expansion.” 
At this point Mr. Daniels takes up the tale. Cotton had been 
imported into England from an early date, and in Henry the 
Eighth’s reign Bolton was already noted for the manufacture 
of “cottons.” But it is clear that these sixteenth-century 
“cottons” were not what we know as cotton fabrics but woollens, 
perhaps with an admixture of cotton. The first definite evi- 
dence of the use of cotton, imported from Asia Minor, relates to 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign, when Lancashire was producing 
*‘fustians,” made of cotton and linen yarn. This trade had 
thriven in Germany long before then, but was destroyed by the 
Thirty Years’ War. In the later seventeenth century the 
Lancashire fustian manufacture was employing thousands of 
people. Other kinds of cloth made entirely of cotton were also 
proditced in the early eighteenth century, despite the efforts 
of the woollen trade to restrict the home manufacture or the 
import of calicoes. Lancashire had also a flourishing linen 
trade, employing 60,000 people in 1713. The county, then, 
was a hive of industry long before the industrial revolution. 
The theory that most of the Lancashire textile workers were 
their own masters till late in the eighteenth century does not 
bear critical examination. Mr. Daniels points out that Parlia- 
ment as early as 1702 passed an Act to restrain master weavers 
from paying their employees in kind instead of in money, and 
to check embezzlement of materials on the part of the workers. 
Another Act of 1749 was directed against unlawful combinations 
which were already being formed among the weavers. These 
early unions occasioned much unrest during the Seven Years’ 
War. In 1781 there was a serious dispute in the weaving 
trade, which lasted for two months and ended in a compromise. 
Thus, long before the factory system came in, the relations 
between the capitalist employers and the workpeople were 
much the same as they were after the trade had been concentrated 
in factories. The belief that the weavers were usually small 
farmers also is based on a rash generalization from statements 
by Defoe and, a century later, by William Radcliffe. Mr. 
Daniels takes Radcliffe’s statement relating to the township 
of Mellor in 1770, and shows that the weaver-farmers cannot 
have numbered more than a fifth of the working population. 
The bulk of the weavers were cottagers who depended on their 
looms for a livelihood. The first effect of the new inventions 
cheapening the production of yarn was to benefit the weavers, 
so that many of those skilled workmen who had small farms 
gave them up in order to devote their whole time to their 
profitable trade. On the other hand, yeomen farmers who 
had not previously engaged in manufacture were tempted to 
éot up the new spinning machines in their outhouses, usually 
with little success. It is too often forgotten that the new 


inventions preceded by a good many years the general applica- 
tion of steam-power to manufacture. 


In the interval much use 








was made of horse-power orof water-power, whereit was avilable 
especially for Arkwright’s roller spinning machine, known pe 
the “‘water-frame”; but Hargreaves’s “ jenny ” and Crompton’s 
““mule’’ were employed by many a home spinner before the 
factory system became dominant. The small man who bought 
or hired a machine was, of course, at a disadvantage as compared 
with the capitalist who had many machines. For the progress 
of invention was constant throughout the later eighteenth 
century, and spinning machines, like bicycles or motor-cars in 
our own day, were improved year by year, so that any particular 
machine tended to become obsolete in a year or two. The 
home-worker thus tended to disappear. The weavers held out 
longest because steam-power was not successfully applied to 
looms until the early nineteenth century. 

Mr. Daniels gives a lucid account of the chief inventions. 
Kay’s fly-shuttle of 1733 and the introduction of Dutch looms 
weaving several pieces at a time greatly increased the weaver’s 
output and thus enlarged the demand for yarn. Inventors 
then strove to devise mechanical methods of carding and spinning 
cotton. Lewis Paul, the friend of Dr. Johnson, took out a 
patent in 1738 for passing the cotton through rollers, and 
invented a carding-machine ten years later. Arkwright 
improved the roller-process, and secured a patent in 1769. 
Hargreaves patented his “jenny” in 1770. But the most 
valuable invention was Crompton’s “mule,” completed in 
1779, which combined the ‘“‘ jenny” and the rollers. Mr. 
Daniels prints some newly discovered letters in which Crompton 
describes his invention and his efforts to obtain a Parliamentary 
grant in recognition of his services to industry. The letters 
illustrate the ingratitude of the Lancashire manufacturers, who 
objected strongly to inventors like Arkwright taking out patents, 
but who were equally unwilling to recompense inventors like 
Crompton when they presented their ideas to the industry. 
Crompton received a trifling sum from a few friends in the 
trade and was awarded £5,000 by Parliament in 1812. Yet 
at that time experts testified that 70,000 persons were employed 
on “mules,” which did two-thirds of the spinning trade of 
Lancashire. Crompton, unlike Arkwright, seems to have been 
an incompetent man of business, but there is no doubt that his 
services to the industry were very ill requited. Apart from 
these technical details, however, the book is of special value 
because it shows that the present relations between capital and 
labour were not the outcome of the factory system, but must 
be traced much further back. Moreover, Mr. Daniels contends 
with much force that the industrial unrest of the early nineteenth 
century should not be ascribed to the factory system, but to 
the Napoleonic War, which checked the natural development 
of politics and trade for a whole generation. Now that we have 
passed through a great war, we can appreciate the force of this 
argument, which most historians have ignored. Had the 
industrial revolution taken place in time of peace, it might 
have had less catastrophic results, and the problems which 
still confront us might have been solved long ago. 





GORKY ON TOLSTOY.* 
Maxm Gorky, Mr. Bertrand Russell fears (he has lately seen 
him in Petrograd), is dying. The ‘‘ present martyrdom of the 
Russian people ”’ is unbearable to him. 


“He has done all that one man could do to preserve tha 
intellectual and artistic life of Russia. But he is dying, and 
perhaps it is dying, too.” 

This little volume may therefore prove to be Gorky’s last 
work, nor would it be unworthy of so honourable a position. 

Perhaps the melancholy Russian outlook—it is more funda- 
mental than a philosophy—has never been more succinctly 
displayed than in these fragments, the image of the gigantic 
Tolstoy thrown upon the sensitive retina of a psychic 
anatomist of unrivalled subtlety. The physical impression 
given of Tolstoy is extremely vivid :— 

“He would come from behind a door or out of some corner 
and go towards you with the short, light, quick step of a man 
accustomed to walk a great deal on the Earth. . . . He would 
come out looking rather small, and immediately everyone 
round him would become smaller than he. A peasant’s beard, 
rough but extraordinary hands, simple clothes, all this 
external, comfortable democratism deceived many people. . 

I was walking over to him at Gaspra along the coast, and 
behind Yussupor’s estate, on the shore among the stones I 
saw his smallish, angular figure in a grey, crumpled, ragged 

* Reminiscences of Leo Nicolayevitch Tolstoi, By Maxim Gorky. Authorized 
Translation from the Russian by 8,8. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. London: 
The Hogarth Press. (5s. net.) 
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suit and crumpled hat. He was sitting with his head on his 
hands, the wind blowing the silvery hairs of his beard through 
his fingers; he was looking into the distance out to sea, and 
the little greenish waves rolled up obediently to his feet and 
fondled them as though they were telling something about 
themselves to the old magician. It was a day of sun and 
cloud, and the shadows of the clouds glided over the stones, 
and with the stones the old man grew now bright and now dark. 
The boulders were large, riven by cracks, and covered with 
smelling sea-weed: there had been a high tide. He, too, 
seemed to me like an old stone come to life, who knows all the 
beginnings and the ends of things, who considers when and 
what will be the end of the stones, the grasses of the carth, 
of the waters of the sea, and of the whole universe from the 
pebble to the sun. And the sea is part of his soul, and every- 
thing around him comes from him, out of him. In the musing 
motionlessness of the old man I felt something fateful, magical, 
something which went down into the darkness beneath him 
and stretched up, like a searchlight, into the blue emptiness 
above the earth—as though it were he, his concentrated 
will, which was drawing the waves to him and repelling 
them.” 


A comparison with Wordsworth’s Leech Gatherer will 


immediately occur to the reaer. 

Like Dr. Johnson, Tolstoy feared death. But in the quality of 
their common dread and its reaction upon the minds of the 
two men the lack of resemblance is instructive. Perhaps in 
no other particular is this more evident than in the fact that 
Gorky confesses that—well es he knew him—he cannot tell 
how far Tolstoy’s expressed thoughts, the spoken or the written, 
are pose. How far and when is Tolstoy acting to himself— 
to his uncritical disciples—to his critical intimates? His 
inexhaustible egotism is, Gorky feels, capable of the most 
sustained pose. At one moment Gorky believes that he lived 
for show, at another that his doctrines were a sop thrown to 
e, world that plagued him out of his “* habitual, tormenting and 
sometimes cosy loneliness.” But if he must be an oracle his 
word shall be undisputed,and for this despotism Gorky elmost 
hated him. 

** What always repelled me in him was that stubborn despotic 
inclination to turn the life of Count Leo Nicolayevitch Tolstoi 
into ‘the saintly life of our blessed father, boyard Leo.’ As 
you know, he has for long intended to suffer; he expressed 
his regret to E. Soloviov, to Suler, that he had not succeeded, 
but he wanted to suffer simply, not out of a natural desire to 
test the resistance of his will, but with the obvious and, I repeat, 
the despotic intention of increasing the influence of his religious 
ideas, the weight of his teaching, in order to make his preaching 
irresistible, to make it holy in the eyes of man through his 
suffering, to force them to accept it; you understand, to force 
them. For he reelizes that that preaching is not sufficiently 
convincing. . . . He knows that ‘martyrs and sufferers, with 
rare exceptions, are despots and tyrants’—he knows every- 
thing! And yet he says to himself, ‘Were I to suffer for my 
ideas they would have a greater influence.’ This in him always 
repelled me, for I cannot help feeling that it is an attempt to 
use violence to me—a desire to get hold of my conscience, to 
dazzle it with the glory of righteous blood, to put on my neck 
the yoke of a dogma.” 


But Tolstoy was obsessed by the thought and the fear of 
death :— 

“Tf a man has learned to think, no matter what he may 
think about, he is always thinking of his own death. All 
philosophers were like that. And what truths can there be, 
if there is death ?” 

His own death seemed an idiotic, insignificant end for every- 
thing :— 

“But would not martyrdom probably in some measure 

justify death, make her more understandable, acceptable from 
the external, from the formal point of view? But he was 
never happy, never and nowhere ; I am certain of that: neither 
‘in the books of wisdom,’ nor ‘on the back of a horse,’ nor 
‘in the arms of a woman’ did he experience the full delights 
of ‘earthly paradise.’ He is too rational for that and knows 
life and people too well. Here are some more of his words : 
‘The Kaliph Abdurahman had during his life fourteen happy 
days, but I am sure I have not had so many. And this is 
because I have never lived—I cannot live—for myself, for my 
own self; I live for show, for people.’ ”’ 
It will be seen from the passages which we have quoted how 
penetrating a study Gorky has made and how the man who 
emerges from his powerful charcoal lines differs from the 
smug “child of nature” of the official portraits, 


Well as Russian generally seems to translate into English, 
the two translators of the present volume—M. 8.8. Koteliansky 
and Mr. Leonard Woolf—are to be congratulated. The 
Hogarth Press has—as is its custom—made the little volume 
almost as agreeable to the eye as its contents are curious to 
the mind, 





THE VICTORIES OF THE FOURTH ARMY.* 
Sm Arcuipatp MontaomMery, who was Chief of the Fourth 
Army Staff during the last seven months of the wer, now gives 
us an ably written and wholly admirable history of the achieve- 
ments of that Army during the ‘‘ Hundred Days” from the 
Battle of Amiens to the Armistice. The present writer can 
vouch for the fulfilment of the author’s modest hope that 
this book “ will be of interest to all who shared in the victories 
of the Fourth Army, victories which, in three months of hard 
and continuous fighting, carried it from within sight of Amiens 
over the frontiers of France near Avesnes.” He had 
the good fortune to be with one of the two divisions which 
were in the’ Fourth Army throughout this eventful period, 
and the parts of the work which he can check by personal 
experience are equally accurate and lucid. The book is based 
on the official records of the Army, and of the corps and divisions 
which served in it, supplemented by verbal information given 
by many individual officers, A valuable feature is the wealth 
of illustration, including nineteen maps in a special case, 
reproduced from the large-scale maps actually used for the 
operations described, nine panoramic photographs, ten excellent 
sketches by Captain F. E. Hodge, and one hundred large 
photographs, meny of them taken from aeroplanes, whilst 
others deal with striking incidents in the advance. Altogether 
it is not too much to say that this is the most valuable and the 
most interesting. contribution which has yet been made to the 
military history of the late war. 

Lord Rawlinson, in his soldierly and luminous preface 
to this account of the triumphs won by the Army which owed so 
much to his exemplary leadership and indomitable spirit, rightly 
says that there is no period in the history of the wer which is of 
such transcendant interest to the soldier as that covered by 
this book. ‘It is not too much to say that the events which 
took place in France during August, September, and October, 
1918, constitute the greatest military triumph the world has 
ever seen.’ In those events the Fourth Army held a very 
prominent place. Its headquarters, which had been disbanded 
after the conclusion of the Passchendaele campaign, were 
hastily re-formed after the first German successes of 1918, 
and relieved the exhausted Fifth Army headquarters on 
March 28th, General Rawlinson being brought back from 
Versailles to take command. The situation of the forces 
covering Amiens was then extremely critical, and Amiens 
itself was not considered safe until Villers-Bretonneux was 
recaptured on April 24th, by which time the German thrust 
had been transferred to other parts of the front. Three months 
later Sir Henry Rawlinson was able to submit his plans for 
the opening of the Allied counter-offensive. The sector held 
by the Fourth Army was ideal for the first attack, and we 
know now that August 8th was regarded by Ludendorff as the 
“black day’ of the German Army. The rapid and brilliant 
success won on that day was followed by a series of victories 
which culminated in the storming of the Hindenburg Line 
at its strongest point, and led at once to the revival of that 
open warfare for which the German High Command had been 
understood to be longing throughout four years of war. Within 
six weeks the system of training which Sir Douglas Haig and 
his able lieutenants had been sedulously carrying out, in sunshine 
and in storm, since the early part of 1916 found its justification 
in the headlong rout of Prussian militarism before our citizen 
army and in the abject surrender of the German Higher 
Command. The part played by the Fourth Army in the 
fighting of the ‘“‘ Hundred Days” was as distinguished as any. 
In that time its 24 divisions—12 British, 5 Australian, 4 Canadian, 
and 3 American—engaged and defeated 67 German divisions, 
cepturing 80,000 prisoners and 1,100 guns, at a cost of 122,427 
casualties. They drove the enemy back from Amiens to the 
Belgian frontier, breached his strongest fortifications, and 
reduced him to a state of demoralization which led scores of 
Germans to throw up their hands at the sight of one or two 
British soldiers. It is a very significant fact that the total 
casualties of the 46th Division in capturing the Hindenburg 
Line at Bellenglise were about 800, or less than those of a single 
battalion in two attacks on less formidable positions in 1916 
and 1917. Although the decline of German moral in the autumn 
of 1918 made cheap successes possible where only expensive 


* The Story of the Fourth Arriy in the Battles of the Hundred Daus, August 8ti 
to Norember ith, 1918. By Major-General Sir Archibald Montgomery 
K.C.M.G., C.B. Illustrations and Maps, Iendon: Hodder and Stoughton 
[£2 33, net.) 
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failures could have been expected in the earlier years of the 
war, it must not be forgotten that this decline was directly due 
to the earlier achievements of our troops—to the men who 
died under the machine-gun hail of Thiepval and in the mud 
of Meetcheele, to the ragged remnants who fought to the last 
man in the débdcle of the Fifth Army or the heroic Thermopylae 
of Vieux Berquin, no less than to the irresistible troops 
who swarmed over the German lines on August 8th. 

Before taking leave of this excellent book, we may point 
out that it gives a conclusive answer to the question sometimes 
asked at home: whether it might not have been wiser to refuse 
an Armistice and press the war until the German Army was 
forced to unconditional surrender. Lord Rawlinson gives his 
reason for favouring the Armistice of November 11th:— 

“It is true that, in so far as the fighting troops of the Allies 
were concerned, a pronounced moral ascendency had been 
established in all the Allied armies throughout the whole Western 
front, and was daily increasing. Owing, however, to the 
thorough and systematic manner in which the Germans had 
destroyed all railways, roads, and bridges during their retreat, 
it was a physical impossibility for at least the British Armies, 
and I think for any of the armies, to continue their advance 
rapidly and in strength, and to immediately follow up their 
successes. Had they done so, they would have starved.” 
This argument is elaborated on p. 260, where it is pointed 
out that supplies and ammunition had all to be brought up 
by motor lorries from railheads so far back that in several 
cases lorries were on the roads for seventy-two consecutive 
hours. The roads, which had been hastily mended by the 
construction of détours round the numerous craters which were 
too large to be filled up at once, were growing steadily worse 
under vile weather and enormous traflic. Even as it was, 
rations were shorter for two or three weeks after the Armistice 
than they had ever been throughout the war. To refuse the 
Armistice would have been an act of madness. To accept its 
unprecedented terms could leave no illusions in the mind of 
any German soldier as to who had won the war. 





BATSMANSHIP.* 
Onty a@ small proportion of the crowds that watch first-class 
cricket have any idea how complex is the art of really good 
batting. The players themselves can rarely tell you how they 
produce their strokes ; their actions have become unconscious as 
the bringing up of the gun to the shoulder in the case of a 
good shot. Mr. C. B. Fry is the only great batsman who has 
made a thoroughly scientific study of each stroke, and who has 
formed his style to fit the theories that he has thought out. 
The minute observation of the mechanism of strokes, and the 
monotonous practice that ensures the elimination of detected 
faults would be sufficient to turn a pastime into a bore for the 
average Englishman. His fondness for games is rarely as great 
as his disinclination to study them exhaustively. Mr. Fry is an 
exceptional being. The text and the photographs that illustrate 
it show him to have been endowed with excellent brains, a 
remarkably quick eye and magnificent physique. They show 
also that he is one of the few men whose pleasures seem to grow 
keener when they are probed to the bottom. He revels in 


analysis. Every movement of the bat suggests to him a how 
and a why. He must have been a glorious and exhausting 
child ! 


Ifthe M.C.C. should found a professorship in batting at Oxford 
Mr. Fry’s treatise ought certainly to win him the “ chair.” His 
ianguage and his methods, like those of most professors, are for 
the expert, and a gulf is fixed between him and the ordinary 
student. In the first chapter the reader will have to decide 
whether to throw the book down or to acknowledge that batting 
is a subject worthy of scientific treatment. Mr. R. H. Spooner 
is introduced to us in a country lane and persuaded to execute 
an off-drive with his walking stick. This is a portion of what 
Mr. Fry bids us observe. “ Thirdly, with a quick and sure eye 
on his forward swing, a very quick and a very sure eye, you 
would have to follow precisely what he did with his left foot 
and his left leg, with his right foot and his right leg, with his 
hips, with his shoulders, with his head, with his eyes; very 
particularly how and when he transferred his weight fully on 
to the advanced foot, and, with equal attention, how he worked 
his upper and his lower arms, his wrists, his hands and his 
fingers—from the beginning, through the middle, to the very 
finish of the stroke.” No stroke in any game has had its 
mechanism subjected to such a critical examination as this. 


* Cricket (Batsmanship). By C. B. Pry. “London : Nash, [4s, 6d.) 











And Mr. Fry proceeds to show clearly how every single detail 
vitally affects the quality of the stroke. 

All the recognized strokes are treated with the same thorough- 
ness. At times the reader may wonder whether the book ought 
to be catalogued as a treatise on anatomy or geometry. The 
mechanism and timing of each stroke are treated separately, 
as each affords a distinct problem, though failure to solve both 
simultaneously when the ball comes involves disaster. After 
reading the book it is easy to understand how it is that so many 
apparently able-bodied men cannot play cricket; the wonder 
is that so many play it well without having mastered its intrica- 
cies as Mr. Fry has. 

If a youth is fortunate enough to possess Mr. Fry’s natural 
advantages as well as his book, assiduous practice can hardly 
fail to make him a great cricketer. But it is a large “ if.” 
Many of the strokes described are too difficult for the ordinary 
player to play as they should be played ; and this remark does not 
refer only to the “pull drives,” in speaking of which the author 
admits “no batsman not capable of making centuries in first- 
class cricket should attempt the third.”” Great emphasis is laid 
on the advantage of back play over forward play. The argu- 
ments that support this view are very clear, but they postulate 
exceptional eyesight and very quick footwork. The power to 
watch a moving ball an extra few inches nearer to the point of 
contact with bat or racquet is just what differentiates a first- 
class from a second-class player. 

The book is a new and cheap edition of Mr. Fry’s original work 
published in 1912. It is so thorough and so rich in detail that 
one is inclined to hope its export will be forbidden at least to 
America and Germany. The idea of having to send an English 
team to Berlin to *‘ recover theashes”’ is tooawful to contemplate. 
In any case, for humanitarian reasons, no copies should be 
allowed to fall into the hands of Prussian coaches till they have 
been expurgated of such passages as this :-— 

“At the end of the follow-through of a perfectly played 
forward-stroke a rod skewered through the points of both 
shoulders should point very nearly at right-angles with the 
line of direction of the stroke as aimed, while a rod similarly 
skewered through the points of both hip-bones should point 


across the line of the stroke at an angle of about 45 degrees 
with it”! 





NATIONAL MIND AND CHARACTER.* 
THis wise and dispassionate book covers a much wider field 
than is indicated by our title; but as a nation is by far the 
most important of the groups whose social life is analysed in 
it, we have put forward its national side in the hope of attract- 
ing the attention of readers ‘who might be tempted to pass by 
a purely technical treatise on psychology as being remote and 
unpractical. The spirit of nationality is one of the most potent 
forces in modern life; and when Europe is being remoulded, 
nominally at least, under its influence, a philosopher could 
hardly set himself a more useful or urgent task than to clear 
up our vague and discordant ideas about what a nation really is. 

Mr. McDougall begins by considering the mental phenomena 
of the unorganized crowd, its low intelligence, its suggestibility, 
its lack of individual responsibility, resulting in conduct below 
that of the average of its units. He passes on to show how by 
continuity of existence a group may develop traditions and a 
group-sentiment which is intensified by rivalry with other 
groups and the specialization of the functions of its constituents, 
as in a patriot army. Such a group acts on a higher level of 
efficiency not only than that of its average member, but (by 
reason of its emotional exaltation and organized co-operation in 
deliberation) than even that of its highest member: it possesses 
a true group mind. Between these two extremes of high 
organization and no organization come the groups which we call 
nations, and of which we talk as possessing a national will 
and a national character. 

We cannot afford sufficient space to follow Mr. McDougall 
through his admirable investigation into the conditions of 
highly developed national mind; we can only indicate some 
of his conclusions. A certain degree of mental homogeneity, 
innate or acquired ; free communication amongst the individual 
units; the capability of producing exceptional personalities 
who will play the part of leaders: these he regards as essential. 
A common purpose, material and formal continuity, and a 
social consciousness he considers to be the most active agents 
in raising the national life to its fullest development. The last 


* The Group Mind. By William McDougall, F.R.S. Cambridge : 
University Press. 
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portion of the book is devoted to a survey of the progress of 
nations from their inchoate form in the early period when 
physical environment is the strongest factor in their evolution, 
down to the time of their maturity, when social environment 
and organization take the leading part in influencing their 
character. The author shows conclusively that civilization 
does not improve racial qualities ; indeed, by the protection it 
extends to the unfit it tends to degrade them; its value lies 
in improved intellectual and moral tradition consequent on the 
strengthening of the group spirit. He takes the striking case 
of India to illustrate how little effect the material products of 
civilization have upon a less advanced race when they are 
forced upon it from without instead of arising as the expression 
of its mental state. Esprit de corps is the secret of nationality. 
“ Let every other one of the favouring conditions of nationality, 
the geographical, historical, economic be realized by a popuila- 
tion, yet if that population has no collective self-consciousness, 
is not strongly actuated to collective volition by the group 
spirit, it will remain not a nation but a mere aggregate of 
individuals, having more or less organic unity due to the 
differentiation and inter-dependence of its parts, but lacking 
that higher bond of unity which alone can ensure its stability 
and continuity, and which, especially, can alone enable it to 
withstand and survive the peaceful pressure or the warlike 
impact of true nations.”’ 

There are one or two of Mr. McDougall’s statements to which 
we might take exception; stich, for example, as his remark 
that “the work of looking after herds of cattle is easy and 
delightful” ; but they are few in number and of no importance 
to his main argument. He is invariably impartial, lucid, and 
candid, making use of no theory, however plausible, unless it 
will bear the strictest scrutiny, and advancing no conclusions 
as proved so long as any reasonable doubt may be entertained 
of their soundness. His observations on incidental topics, 
which we have hac to omit from our general survey, are always 
pregnant and interesting; in particular, his chapter on the part 
of leaders in national life, wherein he expounds the value to the 
community, not only of men of genius but of the men who do 
not reach the supreme rank but whose abilities are yet dis. 
tinetly above the average, is so full of that profound common- 
sense which is frequently undervalued by reason of its very 
plainness that we must indulge ourselves wit's a quotation :— 
““* The national character 1s not always best expressed by the 
mass, by the vulgar, nor even by the actual majority. There 
exists a natural élite which, better than all the rest, represents 
the soul of the entire people, its radical ideas and its most 
essential tendencies. This is what the politicians too often 
forget.’ That is to say, it is what they forgot when . . . they 
consider that no movement must be undertaken until the mass 
of the people demands it. They ignore the fact that leadership 
is essential to the maintenance of national life at a high level, 
and instead of exercising initiative they wait for it to come 
from below—wait for a mandate, as they say.” Mr. McDougall’s 
book cannot, unfortunately, in the nature of things ever be 
popular; but we hope that it will be read not only by the 
students of psychology to whom primarily it is addressed, but 
by many of those who guide us in public affairs, for we have 
rarely seen a work involving controversial topics conducted 
throughout so fairly, so clearly, and so thoroughly in the spirit 
of science searching only for absolute truth. 





THE CAMBRIDGE BRITISH FLORA.* 

THose who have already made acquaintance with this monu- 
mental work through Vol. IL, which was published some few 
years ago, will accord a ready welcome to the third volume, 
which now makes its appearance. The families Portwlacaceze 
to Fumariacee are here dealt with, which means that such 
plants as the buttercups, the poppies, the fumitories, the chick- 
weeds and the campions are described and figured. 

As in Vol. IL., the editor has been assisted in his descriptive 
work by a number of specialists, who have had assigned to them 
groups of which they have made a special study. The orders 
are arranged more or less on the lines indicated by Engler and 
Prantl in their Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien, and this is the 
first British flora based on this arrangement; while, it is 
important to note that, on questions of nomenclature, the 
International rules have been mainly followed. Each species 
is described fully; the varieties and forms, i.¢., groups of 
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individuals differing from the type through changes brought 
about by the peculiar conditions under which they grow and 
not because of innate changes, are carefully distinguished 
from the typical species, and references are given to any authori- 
ties who may have dealt fully with them. For example, in the 
case of the sea campion, the series of forms found and described 
by Dr. Salisbury, and the varieties recorded by Druce and 
Mansel-Pleydell respectively, are shortly discussed; while, 
under the description of the fumitories, Mr. Pugsley, to whom the 
genus has been allocated, gives a general simmary of the effects 
of external conditions in bringing about cohesion of the petals, 
bud-pollination, and even the disappearance of the nectary. 
These changes make it very difficult to distinguish between the 
various kinds of fumitory and to come to any agreement concern- 
ing their delimitations. The facts put forward in support of the 
hybrid nature of some forms are given, and the evidence on 
which other doubtful cases are reputed to be hybrids is critically 
examined. In cases where the inheritance of any characters, 
in which a variety may differ from the species, has been investi- 
gated the main results of such researches are given. A state- 
ment is also made for each species regarding its range, not only 
in the British Isles, but also abroad; a distinction is made 
between indigenous, non-indigenous and doubtfully indigenous 
plants, and the two latter kinds are marked in a special manner. 
For all species, except those with a very wide or a very restricted 
distribution, maps are given showing their recorded range in 
the British Isles. In cases either of restricted range or of 
distribution exhibiting any marked peculiarity the causative 
agents are discussed. The Cheddar Pink exemplifies an instance 
of such treatment, and here opportunity is taken to give a 
general account of species whose British distribution is restricted 
to the vicinity of the Bristol Channel. 

Mr. E. W. Hunnybun is responsible for the admirable illus- 
trations. A solicitor by occupation, he made the drawing of 
British plants his recreation long before the Flora was planned, 
and his generosity in presenting his collection of drawings to 
the University made possible the publication of this elaborate 
and extensive work. His manner of working was to collect for 
himself, whenever possible, the specimens that he drew, and 
he resisted the temptation to make composite drawings or even 
to look at herbarium specimens. This ensured an accuracy 
which, to quote an instance given by Mr. Wilmott, enabled a 
drawing of a glasswort, made by him in 1906, to be published 
five years later, when it was found to be a species new to science. 
Botany suffered a real loss when he died in 1918. 

The Cambridge University Press, Professor Moss and his 
collaborators are to be congratulated on a work which will not 
only be the standard Flora for some considerable period, but 
will be indispensable to all interested in geographical and 
cecological botany and in such problems as the inheritance of the 
characters of British plants. 





FICTION. 


MISER’S MONEY.* 
Dartmoor is once more the theme of Mr. Phillpotts’ pen, but 
it is Dartmoor in a more genial aspect than in some of his earlier 
stories. The different veins of his talent, tragic and humorous, 
are here fused with happy results. Mr. Phillpotts is got over- 
powered by his local knowledge, nor does he let his fancy run 
riot in word pictures. Miser’s Money shows him at his mellowest 
and best as artist and observer. It is a family history, in which 
two generations are chiefly concerned, dominated in his lifetime 
and for a good time after his death by the old unmarried farmer 
David Mortimer, miser, misogynist and cynic, whose wealth, 
passing into the control of the cleverest of his nephews, is 
purged of its malign influence largely owing to the influence and 
example of a good woman. The vivacious, audacious but 
moody Barry Worth is a most interesting character, so mixed 
that he came very near being undone by the discovery of his 
uncle’s hoard. Barry’s methods were irregular; he had to 
pay conscience money; but he made a clean breast of every- 
thing to his wife, and not only defrauded no one but greatly 
increased the value of the estate. Barry is, however, much less 
lovable than his brother James, a gentle, kindly creature who 
allowed himself to be robbed of his sweetheart from sheer irreso- 
luteness, but concentrated all the devotion of his nature on the 
neglected daughter whom she died forin bringing into the world. 
Yet if it had not been for his masterful brother, he would never 
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have adopted the child. Barry, though his methods were 
lacking in scruple, was the good genius of the family. The 
story is not, as in other Dartmoor tales from the same hand, 
a duel between mankind and an unkind destiny so much as a 
partial triumph over circumstance, heredity and example. 
Neither of the two brothers achieves perfect happiness, but the 
one comes very near it by conquering his acquisitiveness, the 
other in the vicarious discharge of paternal duty to the child 
of the woman he had loved and lost. There are tragic notes in 
the recital, but humorous relief abounds, and the dialogue is 
a constant refreshment. We must confine ourselves to one 
example. Barry’s aunt Sarah yielded to “the lust of 
possessing treasures” and bought an American organ. 
After four years she presented it to her nephew on his 
birthday :— 

“*T never looked at it as a thing with secret powers of music 
in it, but more as property suitable to hand down in my will,’ 
explained Sarah. ‘And so you’d best teach Rosy to view it,’ 
she added to Barry, ‘ because from the music point of view it 
ain’t what it was. I’ve looked to the outside of it and kept it 
so as you could see your face in it, and every note properly 
shining, too, but the innards are, of course, beyond my under- 
standing ; and it seems the damp air of White Works, and the 
lack of use, and one thing and another, have left their mark 
inside the machine. Mrs. Pascoe ran her hands over it last 
Sunday at my wish, and she broke to me that there was mis- 
fortunes happening inside by the sound. It makes a murmur 
like a coughing sheep ; and, for my part, I never did much like 
the noise of it at its best. But there ’tis—a fine upstanding 
piece of furniture so long as you leave it alone.’ ” 





ReapaBtp Novets.—Lure of Contraband. By J. Weare 
Giffard. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net.)—A story of the good old 
days of smuggling. The inhabitants of the little port of Apple- 
dore are well and individually portrayed, and the heroine is 
an attractive figure. Also Ran. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is the story of a Red 
Cross nurse who unfortunately falls in love with a patient, but 
finally on leave marries his brother to save her father’s good 
name. The author makes a fairly interesting book with a 
happy ending to this rather hackneyed theme. Temperament. 
By Dolf Wyllarde. (Stanley Paul and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a musical novel, and the heroine is a composer of some dis- 
tinction. Her sentimental adventures are not completely 
convincing, and Lord Oswald Lancaster, the subject of the 
“hero-worship” of the sub-title, is of so commonplace and 
unattractive a type that the reader will have very little 
sympathy with Joan Delamere’s obsession. 











POETS AND POETRY. 


THE MOON.* 

Mr. J. C. Sgurre’s poem The Moon, which constitutes his new 
volume, has already appeared in the London Mercury, but the 
reader will gather something of its nature when we say that 
it will probably be liked very much better in its book form, 
especially by those who have already read it in the Mercury. 
At first reading its austerity, which on nearer acquaintance 
becomes one of its best qualities, seems forbidding. The poem 
may be said to have been conceived in a scientific spirit. 
Mr. Squire seems to have sat down to think all the things it 
is possible to think about the Moon and then determined to 
embody those thoughts in a form and style which would unify 
all the similes, epithets, sense-impressions, parallels and 
prophecies which had occurred to him. A reflective, low-toned 
elegiac note is sounded throughout the poem. The first stanza 
acquaints the reader with the conventions Mr. Squire 
proposes to employ :— 





“I waited for a miracle to-night. 
Dim was the earth beneath a star-swept sky, 
Her boughs were vague in that phantasmal light, 
Her current rippled past invisibly. 
No stir was in the dark and windless meadows, 
Only the water, whispering in the shadows, 
That darkened nature lived did still proclaim. 
An hour I stood in that defeat of sight, 
Waiting, and then a sudden silver flame 
Burned in the eastern heaven, and she came.” 


Mr. Squire has used his verse form with extraordinary accom- 
plishment and subtlety. Every rhyme chimes upon the ear 
and gives that sense of rourdness and completeness, that impres- 
sion of a miniature refrain, which (pace Milton, and Mr. Flint, 
whose ‘‘Cadences”’ we noticed last week) is, after all, best 


* The Moon, By IL, Squire. London : Hodder and Stoughton, [2s. net.] 








produced by rhyme. The sense is carried on from stanza to 
stanza or from line to line just where it should be; it is broken 
when we feel the need of a pause. Mr. Squire twists it as he wil] ; 
the stubbornness it shows in other hands has gone. The 
phraseology is as it should be. It never startles the reader 
out of the tranquil mood that is to be evoked and never allows 
him to sink into lethargy. 

In many ways the poem is a pleasant and intended reminder 
of Young's, Thomson’s or Cowper's elegiac style, especially, 
perhaps, in the ‘‘ Last Man” motif at the end and the intro. 
duction of historical pieces in simile or in episode. Surely the 
following verse, for instance, is an example of a more successfu] 
evocation of history than can be produced in what we may 
call the direct ‘‘ shrieks of an agonising king ”’ style. 

All our poor history, the poet says, has been unrolled before 
the calm eyes of Selene. Napoleon, alone in the night, felt riso 
above him :— 

“The ancient conqueror’s sloping, smooth, immense, 
Moon-pointing Pyramid’s enduring courses.” 


** Restless, he knew that moon who watched him musa, 

Had seen a restless Cesar brood on fame 
Amid the Pharaohs’ broken avenues. 

And, circling round that fixed monition, came 
Woven by moonlight, random, transitory, 
Fragments of all the dim receding story : 

The moonlit water dripping from the oars 
Of triremes in the bay po 3 ine atom ; 

The opposing bivouacs upon the shores, 

That knew dead Hector’s and Achilles’ wars. 


The poem concludes with an excellent ‘‘erd of the world” :— 


* Pale satellite, old mistress of our fires, 
Who has seen so much and been so much to men, 
Symbol and goal of all our wild desires, 
Not any voice will cry upon thee then ; 
Dreamer and dream, they will have all gone over, 
The sick of heart, the singer and the lover, 
An end there will have been to all their lust, 
Their sorrow, and the sighing of their lyres ; 
O all this Life that stained Earth’s patient crust, 
Time’s dying breath will have blown away like dust. 
The poem is, besides being a tour de force in its sustained unity, 
exceedingly agreeable reading. 

A very good lesson on the relation of the ‘‘ pattern” and 
length of a poem to the mood which the poet wishes to induce 
might be drawn from contrasting Mr. Squire’s poem with that 
of Mr. Harvey, which we print in another column. Mr. Harvey 
wishes to express impatience with the out-worn Moon’s cold, 
fruitless knowledge. Mr. Squire wants, as it were, to reproduce 
moonlight. Mr. Harvey’s poem, his shrug of the shoulders, 
would be as tedious and absurd in Mr. Squire’s form as 
Mr. Squire’s calm, subtle effects would be impossible in the 
short lines and colloquial rhythms of Mr. Harvey. 


‘ 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The Geographical Journal for August contains the first part 
of an important paper by Colonel Tilho on the exploration of 
Tibesti and Borku from 1912 till 1917, with a new map of this 
almost unknown region. Colonel Tilho headed the French 
column which occupied Borku in the winter of 1913, just in 
time to deprive the Senussi of a rallying-ground south of the 
Sahara through which their German and Turkish allies intended 
to cause trouble for the French and British in Central Africa. 
As it was, the French were able to hold the Senursi in check 
from the south while our Egyptian Expeditionary Force dealt 
with them in the north. The most important geographical 
result of Colonel Tilho’s explorations was his demonstration 
that Lake Chad was never connected with the Nile, as some 
authorities have conjectured, but is, like the Caspian, the 
survival of an inland system of lakes and rivers, most of which 
have disappeared. 





The Great War, 1914-1918. By C. R. L. Fletcher. (Murray. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Fletcher’s “* brief sketch ” of the war is very good 
reading. He says in his preface that the talk about the war 
being fought to ‘‘ make the world safe for democracy ” is “ hot 
air,” and that he himself prefers the word “freedom.” “It 
was not their Governments, nor their forms of Government,” 
he says of Great Britain and France, “that won it; it was the 
national character of their peoples.” Mr. Fietcher speaks his 
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mind in this vigorous fashion throughout the book, which is a 
picturesque summary of a great story. If there.are disputable 
passages here and there, the narrative as a whole is sound and 


interesting. . 


Lancashire. By F. H. Cheetham. (Methuen. 6s. net.)— 
This new volume of the “ Little Guides ” series gives a surprising 
amount of information in a small space about the antiquities 
of Lancashire. It is arranged in the form of a gazetteer, with 
introductory chapters on the history and geography, climate 
and industries of the county, and with many photographs and 
a good map. Lancashire is not strong in ancient churches, 

ssessing only eighty which can be shown to have existed 
before the Reformation, whereas Kent has four times as many. 
The county was but sparsely settled at the Conquest, as Domes- 
day Book shows, and its wastes were not filled up for centuries, 
so that the parish churches were few and far between. Still 
Mr. Cheetham has found a good many interesting buildings to 
describe, including, besides Furness and Whalley Abbeys, some 
of the fine old halls and manor houses in North Lancashire. 
His summary account of the recent excavations of the Roman 
camp at Ribchester may also be mentioned. 


The Letters of Dante. Edited by Paget Toynbee. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Of Dante’s Latin epistles 
thirteen apparently authentic examples survive. The most 
important of them is the letter addressed to his friend and 
patron, Can Grande della Scala of Verona, in which the poet 
describes the general plan of his epic. Dr. Toynbee has pre- 
pared a scholarly edition of the letters, with a translation. 
He devotes an interesting appendix to the “ cursus” or rhyth- 
mical convention which was observed by cultivated mediaeval 
writers of Latin prose. It was just as difficult to write this 
artificial prose, in which accent counted instead of quantity, 
as to compose hexameters. An understanding of the “ cursus” 
is essential, as Dre. Toynbee shows, to the criticism of Dante’s 
epistolary style. The book is a valuable contribution to the 
study of Dante, which now has many ardent followers in this 
country. 


‘ 


The Tenants’ Emergency Charter. Fifth Edition. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 23. net.)—This very useful little guide to the Rent 
Restriction Acts has been re-written so as to cover the new 
and still more drastic Act passed this year, which repeals the 
others, The author justly remarks that the new Act is “so 
framed and expressed as not to be understandable by people 
of ordinary intelligence and education,’ and the question is 
now so complicated that even his own commentary needs 
careful reading. For ordinary householders it is well to note 
that the landlord is “ always held to his bargain,’ and that 
“he cannot during the currency of any lease or tenancy agree- 
ment obtain any of the increases of rent” sanctioned by the Act. 
Further, the limit of rent—£105 in London, £90 in Scotland 
and £78 elsewhere—beyond which the Act does not apply is 
referred back to the day on which war was declared. Moreover, 
unless both the rent and the rateable value of a house in London 
exceeded £105 on August 3rd, 1914, the house comes within 
the scope of the Act. The Act abounds with pitfalls for both 
landlord and tenant, as this pamphlet shows. 








President Wilson. By Daniel Halévy. Translated by Hugh 
Stokes. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—This very sympathetic study 
of President Wilson, virtually ending with America’s cntry into 
the war, is worth reading. M. Halévy makes no complaint 
of the President’s reluctance to abandon his neutrality, and 
emphasizes the political reasons—such as the divisions within 
the Democratic party—which led him to delay proposals for 
strengthening the very small regular army and the fleet. It 
would have been a mistake, urges the author, for Mr. Wilson 
to declare war on the strength of the intense indignation caused 
by the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ M. Halévy quotes an essay 
of 1901 on Burke to show that Mr. Wilson has no liking for the 
French Revolution. ‘ Burke was right,” wrote the future 
President, “* and was himself when he sought to keep the French 
Infection out of England.” Mr. Wilson is acting in the same 
spirit when he seeks to keep the Russian infection out of America. 





Hosts and Guests in War Time. (The Victoria League, 22 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1.)—At the request of the Colonia! Office 
the Victoria League prepared,and now issues as one of its War 
Pamphiets,a summary of ‘the more conspicuous and organized 





efforts of societies and individuals’’ to provide hospitelity for 
the Overseas troops during the war. The report does not 
attempt to deal with the work of such vast organigitions as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Church Army and the Salvation Army, but is 
concerned mainly with the Maple Leaf, the Victoria League 
and Peel House Clubs, known collectively as “‘ The King George 
and Queen Mary Club.” The first social club to be run by the 
Victoria League was opened in June, 1915, and in December 
of the same year sleeping accommodation for 80 men was added. 
The first residential club was that of the Maple Leaf, opened in 
August, 1915, the first of many houses to bear the title. Some 
idea of the usefulness of the work can be gathered from the fact 
that the number of beds occupied in the London clubs of the 
Victoria League between June, 1915, and July, 1919, was 
282,864; the number of meals served was 1,225,151, and 
“£105,710 had been deposited in the clubs for safe keeping, 
besides a V.C. and other personal treasures.” Incidentally 
the report reminds us how variously our great Overseas Army 
was made up, for there was a special Committee for the West 
Indian Contingent and another for the River Plate Contingent 
to assist volunteers from Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 
The summary closes with the following message :— 

‘*The men who met us in the Soldiers’ Clubs and in the homes 
of Great Britain may rest assured of as warm a greeting in Peace 
as in War.—The Victoria League was invited by several repre- 
sentative workers to compile this brief record of the happy 
experience of its own and of kindred associations. For all, it 
ventures to say that their late guests live in their memories as 
friends. For the Leagus in particular it would add the earnest 
hope that many of these friends will revisit the Old Country, 
and should they find their way to the League’s new house, 22 
Eccleston Square, London, a hearty welcome will await them 
there.” 


Continuative Education under the Fisher Act. By Mrs. M. A. 
Cloudesley Brereton. (Knapp, Drewett and Sons, 30 Victoria 
Street. 2s.)—In this brief memorandum upon the practical 
initial working of the Education Act of 1918 Mrs. Cloudesley 
Brereton gives some useful “ Points for Employers ”’ with regard 
to their responsibilities and opportunities under the new Act. 
Bound up with this memorandum are reprints of speeches and 
papers by eminent authorities on education. Sir Robert Blair, 
dwelling on the general character of part-time education in the 
Compulsory Day Continuation Schools, deprecates over-emphasis 
on the utilitarian side. The human material being what it 
is—very varied and uncertain—“ it may be necessary at first 
to fly in the denser atmosphere of economic interest” ; but this 
must be done only “ in order later on to reach the rarer altitudes 
of spiritual sentiment and action.’’ The objective of the new 
Education scheme Sir Robert Blair defined es that of “ saving 
tho world from materialism.’”” The pamphlet also includes 
reprints of Board of Education circulars stating the advantages 
of teaching in Continuation Schools as a career. That on 
‘* Army Teachers and Continuation Schools” is of particular 
interest. But it is to be regretted that so little practical infor- 
mation is given in any of the papers about payment of teachers. 
The prospective teacher, Army or otherwise, may agree enthusi- 
estically with all the sentiments and ambitions set forth, but 
his first consideration, of course, must be his chance of a liveli- 


hood. 


The Pipes of War. By Brevet-Col. Sir Bruce Seton, Bart., 
and Pipe-Major John Grant. (Maclehose, Glasgow. 25s. net.) 
—This handsome volume is primarily a record of the achieve- 
ments of pipers of Scottish and Overseas Regiments during the 
recent war. It contains a brief detailed account of the work 
done by these gallant men, and a “roll of honour” with the 
names of all who lost their lives, as well as a description of the 
deeds which won the V.C. for men like Laidlaw of the K.O.8.B. 
and Richardson of the Canadian Scottish. This part of the work 
is written by Sir Bruce Seton from notes supplied by the Com- 
manding Officers of the various battalions concerned ; he also 
contributes a short history of the pipes and an excellent brief 
chapter on military pipe-bands and certain desirable reforms, 
amongst which the most urgent is the restoration of the old title 
and rank of Pipe-Major. The second half of the book contains 
a number of separate contributions, amongst which we may 
specially commend Pipe-Major John Grant’s workmanlike 
essay on “The Tuition of Young Regimental Pipers,” Major 
J. P. Grant’s interesting historical excursus on the ancient pipe 
notation known as “ Canntaireachd,” Sir Philip Gibbs’ quite 





admirable sketch called “ The Music of Battle,’ and Mr. Neil 
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Munro’s romantic story of “The Oldest Air in the World.” 
There are also some spirited illustrations in colour of persons 
and places. 


The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis C. Bose, F.R.S. By Patrick 
Geddes. (Longmans. 16s. net.)—Professor Geddes has written 
a very interesting account of the life and work of the only 
scientific man of the first rank whom India has produced in 
modern times. The biographical portions of the book are 
evidently based on a close acquaintance with their subject. 
These chapters do but confirm the view which we printed more 
than twenty years ago as to the advantages which might be 
conferred on science by a man with “ the Sanyasi mind, the mind 
which utterly controls the body and can meditate and inquire 
endlessly while life remains, never for a moment losing sight of 
the object, never for a moment letting it be obscured by any 
terrestrial temptation.” This “ prince of experimenters” (as 
Professor Arthur Thomson once called him) had to contend 
with many needless difficulties in the course of his life work— 
due, we fear, in too great part to departmental and racial 
jealousies—and the unselfish way in which he overcame these 
difficulties should be a model to Western men of science. The 
worthy culmination of his laborious career was the opening, 
in 1917, of the Bose Institute for Research at Calcutta, and we are 
glad to think that the evening of this truly distinguished Indian’s 
days will be spent in watching the triumph of the ideals which 
have always guided his footsteps. 








A pleasanter holiday book than An Irish Peer on the Con- 
tinent, 1801 to 1803 (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d. net), can 
scarcely be imagined. This account of a grand tour en famille— 
there were my lord and my lady and five children who ranged up 
from an infant in a wicker cradle—is given by one Miss Catherine 
Wilmot. She was not only a young woman of pedigree, as 
the editor is almost too careful to assure us, but she was a 
most lively, humorous writer. It is almost impossible to the 
reader who has any knowledge of the places she visited to put 
down the book till it is done. Miss Wilmot saw all the fine 
company and all the fine sights through exactly the right 
personal mediums. She is sardonic, painstaking, admiring or 
flippant just where she should be. She says of a certain Polish 
Countess: ‘She has arrived at that unbounded extent of 
aristocracy which always produces the utmost republicanism 
of manners.”’ At Nimes she was disgusted by the sort of squatters’ 
village which had been allowed to collect inside the circle of 
the vast Roman amphitheatre :— 

“T had gone up with the remembrance of past grandeur and 

had imagined twenty thousand Roman nobles occupying their 
seats. But when I looked down upon the obtrusion 
of squalid wretchedness obliterating all vestiges of the past 
e8 the illusion vanished and all my fine Roman amphi- 
theatre appeared transformed into the scoop’d rind of an old 
cheese, the haunt of maggots and all abomination. . The 
Prefect received us in great state. He was dressed in the blue 
and silver embroidery of his office, had the air of a place man 
and as much Brocade in his countenance as there was on his 
boots and coat.” 
Which is as much of a scene from “The Government 
Inspector” as could well be compressed into that number of 
words. We regret that space does not admit the culling of 
further flowers from the pages of as unpretentious and as 
amusing a book as has appeared for long enough. 


Seen from a Railway Platform. By William Vincent. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vincent’s pleasant little 
book of reminiscences contains some information—about the 
growth of railway bookstalls and the increase and distribution 
of newspapers and cheap books—for which one would probably 
seek in vain elsewhere. As a boy of thirteen, he entered the 
service of Messrs. W.H.Smith and Son in 1861 at Swansea, and 
he worked his way up to a high position before he retired in 
1908. He reminds us that his firm was well established long 
before the railways were made. When the London newspapers 
were published at seven o’clock in the morning, the firm’s 
express-carts would be sent off to overtake the coaches which 
had started two hours earlier. In 1837, when King William 
the Fourth died, the express-carts were sent as far as Holyhead, 
whence a special steamer took the papers to Ireland ; the news- 
papers thus outdistanced the King’s Messenger conveying the 
news to Dublin Castle. Mr. Vincent saw many interesting 


people in the course of his long career, and, as he was repeatedly 
transferred from one town to another, he must know a great 
deal more about England and Wales than most of us do, 





Mr. Stopford Brooke regarded the present revival of poe 
as the third generation from the original Romantic re 
The lectures which go to make up the present volume (Naturalism 
in English Poetry, J. M. Dent, 7s. 6d. net) were delivered in 
1902, and his comment on the “new note” is therefore an 
instance of great sensitiveness to new impulses. Perhaps the 
most interesting study in the book is that of Byron’s “Cain.” 
It will send the reader straight to the original, which is too 
little known to the present generation. The book is written 
in a particularly agreeable style, and several passages of real 
beauty are to be found scattered about it. 


A Counting-House Dictionary. 
(Routledge. 6s. net.)—This new edition of a useful book 
deserves a word of commendation. It appears to have been 
revised with care. Many business men, who would not like to 
admit the fact, do not clearly unierstand all the technica] 
terms used by merchants and ban‘ers, in the Money Market 
ani the Stock Exchange, such as “parity” or “ general 
average,” or the precise significance of the weekly Bank 
Return, though Bagehot explained it clearly in a famous 
book. To these and others the dictionary will be extremely 
useful. 


Edited by J. W. Kuhrt, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Anglo-Catholic Congress Report, 8V0...........eseeeeees (S.P.C.K.) net 12/6 
Avery (Harold), The Runaway, roy 8V0.......+6.eeeeeees (Collins) net 7/6 
Bevan (Tom), Young Lion-Heart, cr 8VO........660eeeeene (Collins) net 6/0 
Bland (Oliver), Secrets of Occultism, cr 8vo....... .....(Odhams) net 8/6 
Book of Sussex Verse, edit. by C. T. Cook...... (Combridge) net 5/0 
Broughton (Rhoda), A Fool in Her Folly, cr 8vo. ... (Odhams) net 8/0 
Buck (Charles N.), Love’s Triumph, cr 8VO.............06. (Methuen) net 8/6 
Bullock (Albert E.), Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church: 

Biographical and Descriptive Preface, Folio—2 vols., 84/0 net}; 

BEY Ge, 1 Wh. cccccccscccccascncecccsces ...(J. Tiranti) net 90/ 
Chambers (Robert W.), Slayer of Souls, cr 8vo............ (Hodder) net 8/ 
Clarke (Isabel C.), Lady Trent’s Daughter, cr 8vo....... (Hutchinson) net 8/6 
Collin’s Adventure Annual, roy 8VO.........00ceceeeeeees (Collins) net 7/6 
Collins’ Children’s Annual, 4t0..........00cccceeeeeeeees (Collins) net 6/0 
Cornell (Lt. F. C.), Glamour of Prospecting, Svo............ (Unwin) net 21/0 
Current Social and Industrial Forces, ed. by L. D. Edie, 8vo (Pitman) net 12/6 
Emmott (Lord), Nationalization of Industries, 8vo......... (Unwin) net 8/6 
Wats CF. SA Wee OF FOG, A OtG en cs ccscccvesscccsscdes (Hodder) net 6/0 
Fillmore (Parker), Czechoslovak Fairy ‘Tales, 8vo.. ...-(Collins) net 7/6 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, illus. by John Hassall, 8vo. .(Gardner) net 5/ 
Haverfield (. L.), Girl from the Bush, cr 8vo... .-(Collins) net 6) 
Hayens (Herbert), Play Up, Blues! cr 8vo..... ..+-(Collins) net 6/0 
Hayens (Herbert), Sultan’s Emerald, roy 8vo............. (Collins) net 7/6 
Horwood (A. R.), Outdoor Botanist, 8V0..........666 600s (Unwin) net 18/ 
Lawson (F. M.), Industrial Control, 8VO.............6.065: (Pitman) net 8/ 
Lockhart (W. 8.), A Soldier’s Sanctuary and other Poems, cr 8vo 

(E. Macdonald) net 3/6 
London (Jack), Island Tales—short stories, cr 8vo....(Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Marshall (A.), Wooden (A Fairy Tale), 8vo................ (Collins) net 10/6 


Memory’s Harvest: Quiet Hour Series, 18mo....(Sweet & Maxwell) net 6/0 









Miller (Alice D.), Cnarm School, cr 8VO .........-.eeseee0s (Hodder) net 8/6 
Moton (R. R.), Finding a Way Out: An Autoblography, 8vo (Unwin) net 12/6 
Mundy (Godfrey), Birth of Music, cr 8vo............ (E. Macdonald) net 8/6 
Mysteries of a Great City, edit. by Wm. Le Queux, cr 8vo .. (Hodder) net 7/6 
Oldmeadow (R.), Ragged Robin, cr 8vo eee _— net 6/0 
Oxenham (E. J.), Abbey Girls, cr 8VO.............. ...-(Collins) net 6/0 
Philip’s New Large Print Map of the County of London, 8vo (Philips) net 2/6 
Poetry and Prose of Coleridge, Lamb and Leigh Hunt (The Christ’s 

College Anthology), sel. and edit. by S. E. Winbolt, 8vo (W. J. Bryce) net 12/6 
“ Queen ” Newspaper Book of Travel, 1920-21, cr 8vo....... (H. Cox) net 4/0 
Raeburn (Harold), Mountaineering Art, cr 8vo.............. (Unwin) net 16 
Rinehart (Mary R.), Affinities and Other Stores, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder) net 8/6 
Rolf (Grenadier), by His Mother, 8vo.............. (Kingsley Press) net 10/6 
Standard Adventure Book, roy 8VO...........-cceeeeeenes (Collins) net 6/0 
Taylor (Mrs. Howard), One of China’s Scholars. Pastor H.5.!. 2 

ee Ea Fra eer errr (Morgan & Scott) net 6/0 
Tot and Tim Annual for Younger Children................. (oottne} net 484 
Tot and Tim Picture House, roy 8VO........66eeceeeecenee Collins) net 3 
Westwood (Doris), White Ash, cr 8VO............565 E, Macdonald) net 8/6 
Wilberforce (John), Champion of the Family, cr 8vo......... (Unwin) net 7/6 
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GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
L l Wi E N In times of linen shortage and high prices 
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IRELAND 
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A NOTE ABOUT ACIDITY. 


Acidity is caused by food fermenting in the stomach and 
ives rise to Heartburn, Flatulence, Palpitation and similar 
roublesome symptoms. These often occur at night, when the 
digestive process is retarded, and cause distressing Insomnia 
and restlessness. 

The remarkable efficacy of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
repared by Savory & Moore, is due to their property of neutral- 
izing Acidity. They bring immediate relief from Heartburn, 
Flatulence, &c., and the consequent Insomnia. At the same 
time the digestive process is helped, without recourse to drugs, 
stimulants or any drastic remedies, the food taken nourishes the 
body and causes no disagreement. The Lozenges are of great 
benefit in gastric disorders, even of long standing. They have 
no deleterious effect whatever and need only be continued until 

rmanent relief is obtained. They are convenient to carry 

ut and pleasant to take. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 
address :-— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Mention this journal, and 








AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


FOR SALE. 


= 2 ss § Q U AR E, 
WITH GARAGE, STABLING AND ROOMS OVER. 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 2010. 


IF GARAGE, &., NOT REQUIRED, HOUSE COULD BE 
SOLD WITHOUT AT REDUCED PRICE, 


REEHOLD Detached GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE, newly 
decorated, best residential part St. Leonards-on-Sea, near sea and 
gardens; 3 reception, 8 or 9 bedrooms, bath, besides housekeeper’s rooms in 
semi-basement, large garden, gas, water. Suit doctor or private family. Cash 
£2,100; if desired, one-third mortgage. Possession by arrangement. Possibly 
let partly furnished.—Write J. T. B., c/o J. E. MAY, Advt. Agent, 68 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND WANTED. 
QoRNwA LL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH “Col NTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted for next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER for FRENCH. Graduate 
preferred. 

Initial Salary (pending issue of Burnham Report) £180-230, according to 
previous experience. 

Applications, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to 
HEADMASTER, County School for Boys, Redruth. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro 

llth August, 1920. 
ASTERS wanted for September: (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

assics, mathematics, modern languages, sclence, history, and English; 
(2) SECONDARY SCHOOLS, all subjects; (3) Preparatory Schools, specialists 
for scholarship work, junior and games. Good salaries, starting in some cases 
up to £450 per annum.—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept.), 
63 Victoria Street, S.W 


T ADY SECRETARY WANTED to act as Personal Assistant 

4 to Head of large College in Scotland. Must have literary qualifications 

and be a competent shorthand writer and typist. Commencing salary £250.— 

Api lications to Box 1020, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
A 2. 


the 








| alla alti ted OF CAPE TOWN. 
FAQULTY OF ARTS. 
CHAIR OF ETHICS AND POLITICS. 


sae are hereby invited for the Chair of Ethics and Politics in the 
Faculty of Arts in the University of Cape Town. 

The salary is £900 p.a. with a temporary war bonus according to Government 
scale (at present £97 for a married man). 

The Professor must become a member of the University Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Fund. , 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 35 years of age, 
but in the case of a candidate who has been engaged in teaching or in research 
in South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be sent in duplicate to the 
SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
32 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

Applications must reach the Secretary Office of the High Commissioner not 


later than 3ist August, 1020, Fleale Sa ee oa 
Uj ae" eee ee OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 


The Council invites applications for the vacant ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 
in  —peeeenaa Stipend £250 per annum. ‘Time and encouragement for research 
work. 

Applications, accompanied by three or four testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than the 21st August, 1920. 

a elected will be required to enter upon the duties on October 
4th, 1920. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESINIP IN MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 





The Council! invites applications for the above post. 

Applications (two copies if possible), accompanied by two Testimonials and 
two references, should be sent to the undersigned not later than the 13th of 
Septetnber, 1920. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on the Ist of 
October. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY. Secretary. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT 
LECTU RER in the Law Department at a commencing salary of £250 to £300 
(according to experience) per annum. Further particulars may be obtained of the 
Registrar, to whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11th. 

Applications should be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

THE REGISTRAR, 

University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


~ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
PARK, MANCHESTER. 


July 24th, 1920. 


H ULME 


ALEXANDRA 


The Governors of the Hulme Grammar School, Manchester, invite Applications 
for the Post of HEAD-MASTER. 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom. 
He will be required to commence his duties in January, 1921. 

The yearly stipend is £800, rising by annual increments of £25 to £1,000. The 
normal number of boys in the school is about 500. There is no official residence 
attached to the school. 

Applications, stating age and testimonials (not more than three), should be 
sent before the 15th September next to the CLERK at 8 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained if desired. 

STAFFORD TAYLOR, 
31st July, 1920. Clerk to the Governors. 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL: 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 





The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANIZER of PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING in Elementary Schools. 

Initial Salary, £350 (including Bonus), with four annual increments of £15 and 
one of £10; some allowance may be made for previous service. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish 
system and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment together with application 
forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Monday, August 23rd, 
1920, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 
Wakefleld. (ares 2. ae 
Ppp mmy eget OF LONDON,.—The Senate invite appli- 

cations for the post of ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary, £900 
a year, with a war bonus of £100 for 1920-21. Applications (30 copies) must be 
received by the Principal Oilicer not later than September 15th, 1920, in envelops 
marked * Academic Registrarship.’’—Particulars inay be obtained on appll- 
cation to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Ken- 
sington, 5.W. 7. E. C. PERKY, 
Principal Officer. 


COMMITTEE. 











JV ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION | 


Applications are invited for the post of WOMAN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of Higher Education. Salary £450 a year, rising by two annual increments of 
£50 to £550. Candidates should be graduates with Secondary School experl- 
ence, and some knowledge of educational administration is desirable. _ 

Forms of application (to be returned by September 30), with further particulars, 
may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education office, 


Warwick 
ra\HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH. 

Applications are invited for the Lectureship in Spanish on or before August 31sb, 

The Lectureship may be held by a man or a woman, and the salary is £400 
per annum. 

Information as to terms of appointment may be obtained from— 

FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
OROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN, 
ISLEWORTH. 

WANTED, in September next, non-resident part-time INSTRUCTOR in 
PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE; qualified to instruct under the 
svilabus of the Board of Education. About 12 hours per week. Salary £140 
per annum.—For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Borough Road 
raining College, Isleworth. 











ADY Returning to India in October willing to take 
4 GHARGE of CHTLD ip return for passage.—Apply Box 1019, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY “SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT . MASTERS (a) for Elementary Science 
and general assistance in Form work, () for History for the Junior Forms. 
Graduates. Minimum initial salary £190, rising by £10 to £230, and then-e by 
£15 to £350. Previous experience will be taken into consideration in fixing 
initial salary. Forms of application, which should be returned immediately. 
may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

9th _ 9th August, 1920. 
(CAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information =. every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. t free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED. Oi Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.L. 


LECTU RES, &o. 


ES TFIELD COLLEG E, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an a held annually in Ap 
Next Session begins October 6. r Calendar and further ae 
Apply t to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield ‘Calegn, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


pe UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
ecting, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheflield M.B., Ch.B. courses). Early 
application for admission {s desirable. Prospectuses free on application to the 
undersigued. 








—— = 














W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. — 
‘HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiracory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full. and the weak buoyant, 

NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TRE: ATED 
without 7 for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W.1. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
rI\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lanedewne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course cxtends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball. Xe. Fees £140 a year. —For Prospectus | apply § SECRETA RY. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 0. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—PFor information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 

















to the Principal, Miss EK. E. LAWRENCE, 
E L L E O R C R D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 


HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late a — College; Ist Class R.II.S, 
). 


aminat 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College: 
lst Class R.H.S, Examination), 
Limited number of etudents taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the R.H.S. 
mination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for whom 
epecial arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


Orns LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glas?- 
houses. Vegetabloa, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full so me oa 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Boekee 
Marketing, Frult- “preserving. —For ilustratod Prospectus s apply PRINCIPA ts 





ARDEN ING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 

Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 
Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 

greenhouse esection, &e. .—BIDLEY- r-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


5 leame COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honour: School of 
Modern History, Somerville Coliege, Oxford. 
Brac ing air from Downs _and se. sea. 


air, lovely scenery. 





ry HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls ‘from 10 to 19 to 19 

a. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Lockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


r VHORN BANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Jiome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounda, 

situated on the hill slopes. Weill recommende d. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


LixeHour SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Next Term begins September 23:d. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








peRseY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ¢ ‘HANNEL | ISLAN DS.- a= 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 


ee buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
sticss, 








T. MARYS HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON, 


A School for Girls: with special endowments for Daughters of the Clergy 
Fees for daughters of laymen, £40 per term. gy. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds, 

training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods, 

London. 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


Tor ’ NJ y Sa ae 
T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY.—Honours Graduate 
receives GIRLS for good modern education and happy hone life. Coach. 
ing if desired. Individual care. Excellent situation and beautiful grounds,— 
Particulars from PRINCIPAL. 


Hi¢Hee Le D, 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School | for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616 
CIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently ancnae 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home hool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


rpupor: “HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA eee, M.A, 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident — » 

House stands {n 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Lon loa, 

SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


PBNcess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Frincipal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages, English, Art, Music. Large grounds, Fees, £75 to £54 a year, 
Officers’ dang iters, , 278 a Year. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, “BO: ARDING- SC ‘HOOL 
J FOR GIRLS, transferred ‘trom Hampstead. Principal : Miss CON DER, 
Classical Tripes, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 


The 
(Classics), M.A, 








ey 





Lon‘lon, 





Beautiful sit uation | ove’ peneecanesee—den the bay. _ Good | gnoden. au Hall, Tennis, Bathing, 
FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 


Roarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue dy Morges 34. 


PRAnc E.—French Boarding ‘School in Chatcauroux (Indre) 
receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 

music, painting, &e. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 

Seenpecsas | trom Principal, Mademeise lie TU REEAU. 6 rue Grande. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGSS. 


HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.’’— Descriptive 
of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all] commissioned branches, with 

Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price vs. Gd. net. Postage dd, 

—GIEVES, Ltd, “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond ‘Street, _London, Ww. oi. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOU RNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 mouths and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 

a, Ne nminiattons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 


should be mad 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Build ing, E.C. 3. 


J) REG HORN CAS SCHOOL, LTD., 


“7 





CASTLE 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
2} miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head- gh 


H. M. RUSH, 
(Formerly Head-Master cf Merchistoa Cesite Preparatory School), 
anc . 
K. W. BURTON, B.A. 


(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY LOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 
Further particulars and copes of the preliminary pragetias can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L. L. LILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland treet, Edinburgh. 





OLLAR ACADEMY, DOLLAR. Founded in 1818. 
Iead-Master: CHARLES S$. DOUGALL, MLA. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1920, 


Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for Untver- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful 
and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus and Jist of Loarding-houses on 
application to HE AD-MASTER ; or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Councti, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. ae ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


‘-EREFORD SCHOOL.— An ancient Public School with 

valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancies 

next term. Entrance examination, September 16; one or two EXHIBITIONS 

may be granted on the results of this.—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the 
Head-Master, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained wl Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RE SPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich L ist, 56. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


~ | GTUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
POSTAL COURSES BY & XPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
ED 





MINATIONS., 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Se, Gentes Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 
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UITION AT BROADSTAIRS —Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 

three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention.—Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


TNDIVIDUAL TUITION for BOYS of fourteen and upwards 

unable to enter the Public Schools.—Licut.-Colonel E. G. HOAKE, D.S.0., 
Homewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 
CTAMMERING Successfully Treated.— Public School Boys 

received in residence during holidays. Being under constant supervision, 
the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults received as resident or dally 
jis as vacancies occur. Medical references from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 














Mo Bedford Court Mansiony, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1905. 
7\Q-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lp-reading, the aim being entirely 


normal development in every direction. Pupils received from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For further particulars apply 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, ampstead, N.W. 3. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


YCHOOLS Parents cin obtain reliable information 
S respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
a (age of puplis, locality preferred, range 
. of ices, &c.) to 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


(GH OICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSE Private Familics. 

NO CHARGE FOR REG 


STRATION. 
NG HOOLS 












FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesara. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the REST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladles quickly prepared for Journa!- 
istic and Secretaria! work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 

E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are fn constant and Increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
jor free booklet, *‘ low to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged, Good short storics required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serlals from about 80,000 words, Whore criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authos’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Koightsider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





yoo should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
Ps LITERARY SERVICH, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
kets.—Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E.C.4. 


Ss 





HOTELS, HYDROS, deo. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with tho Advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pinea, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep,: 341. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
= PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who r1ecelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C.2. 
7 QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. P 
"URCHASES KEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
d Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artiatic and original work 
from £2 28, Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Londen, W. 1. 
] EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
LE LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collara, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, Cork. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valve 
: assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted. parcel 
teturned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
cr otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellablo firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1559, 
‘yLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messra, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post. valne 
per return or offer made.—Chiei Offices, 151 Oxford Streot, London, Estd. 100 years 








B LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom- 
piish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to 
domestic animals. Full directions on each tin.—2s., 3a. 6d., or 63. per tin, post 
free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflicld. 











GOUT AT THE AGE OF 40. 


THE 





WORST ENEMY OF MIDDLE-AGE 
URIC ACID. 


IS 





The occurrence of a sudden attack of gout at the age of forty 
or thereabouts usually comes as a startling surprise to the 
sufferer, who has probably never before regarded himself ag 
a gouty subject. 

In such cases, however, the disease has generally been dev2- 
loping unknown ito its victim for a number of years. 

During the early years when the uric acid is impregnating 
the system, it may set up various symptoms, but none of these 
may be such as are likely to give rise to suspicions of goutiness. 
Symptoms which are associated with ordinary dyspepsia are, 
perhaps, commonest, such as flatulence, acidity, heartburn, 
pain after eating, and the usual signs of a sluggish liver. 

In many cases, however, these dyspeptic symptoms are either 
absent or only seldom in evidence, while occasional attacks of 
dull aches and pains in varicus parts of the body give plainer 
warning of uric acid. 

In some cases during the comparatively early stages of the 
gouty habit, small nodules appear under the skin, generally 
on the outer rim of the ear, arcund the joints, or upon the 
eyolids, while attendant symptoms are irritation between the 
fingers and in the palms. 

GOUT’S COMMONEST FORMS. 

If any of these early indications of the fact that the system 
is making an excess of uric acid is neglected, the penalty is 
sure to be paid in full, and if the climax is reached at middle 
age the consequences will be most serious. 

Unless such a uric acid solvent and eliminant as Bishop's 
Varalettes is taken when the early symptoms show themselves 
the urie acid will continue to impregnate the whole system, 
and will settle in certain parts in the form of hard crystals. 
It is these crystals which cause the pain, swelling and other 
distress of gouty ailments, and the form of gout that ensues 
depends on where they happen to settle. 

The chief forms of gout are:—Acute gout, rheumatic gout, 
and gouty rheumatism, which are characterised by extremely 
severe pain, inflammation, stifiness, and swellings in the 
joints and muscles; gouty eczema, an obstin te affection of 
the skin; lumbago, persistent pain in the loins; sciatica, acul« 
pain from the hips down the thighs to the knees, which often 
causes lameness; stone and gravel, neuritis, which often begins 
as numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm, and 
develops into yery severe and obstinate pain; and suppressed 
gout, resulting, when the whole system becomes saturated with 
the urie acid, and causing general discomfort, dull aches and 
pains all over the body, especially in the back, lowness ¢f 
spirits, poor appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper. 


THE NECESSARY REMEDY. 

No matter what form of ailment may have resulted from 
the presence of uric acid, to remove that ailment it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take Bishop’s Varalettes, because they are 
the only remedy which can thoroughly free the system of uric 
acid, the real cause of all gouty trouble. 

If you are subject to any stage or form of goutiness, Bishop’s 
Varalettes are the one and only remedy you need to keep offi 
attacks, to ensure freedom from all pain, swellings, inflamma- 
tion, disfigurement, and other uric acid symptoms, and also te 
maintain good bodily health; Bishop’s Varalettes are the one 
remedy which can keep your system perfectly free from uric 
acid. 

The reason why Bishop’s Varaleties are the most effective 
remedy and preventive for all gouty ailments is simply that 
they consist of powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants, 
which convert the hard pain-causing uric acid compounds into 
soluble and harmless substances, and ensure their removal 
from every part of the system. 

If you have any gouty signs about you, start taking Bishop's 
Varalettes to-day; get the cause of the trouble right out of 
your system, and safeguard yourself against all phases of 
goutiness in years to come. If you keep your system free from 
uric acid, as innumerable gouty subjects are now doing, by 
the aid cf Bishop’s Varalettes, you need never suffer from any 
form of gout, 

IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DIET. 

Tho manufacturers of Bishop’s Varaleites are desirous of 
sending to every gouty subject a copy of their little book on 
uric acid complaints. 

This booklet tells all the important facts about uric acid 
gouty ills are caused, why other treatments fail to overcome 
them, and why Bishop’s Varalettes are 
remedy for all forms of gout. 

This book also contains a very valuable gout dietary, which 
habit 


how 


the one successful 


every person who has inherited or acquired the gouty 
should follow, as food and drink have a great deal to do with 
causing gouty ailments. A copy of this booklet can be had 
gratis by sending a postcard to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manu- 
facturing Chemists (establi Spelmen Street, 
London, E.1,and mentioning that you want a copy of Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists, 1/6, 3/-, and 
7/- (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the sole makers, ag 
above, for 1/8, 3/4, and 7/5, post free. 
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Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Bayclay’s Y, Church Army) will be gratefully 
veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Sixeet, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


THE 





THE ONE SERVICE 
which is ALWAYS FULLY MOBILISED 
is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


It knows no respite from the perils of the sea. This year, 
during one week-end of storm, 50 LIVES WERE SAVED. 


DURING 95 YEARS 
OVER 57,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED. 
All its work is done and its Life-Boats maintained by the 


FREE CIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
WILL YOU HELP ITP 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Faq., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
% By Miss THACKERAY. 

_ The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhili Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
tcriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pali Mali East, 5. W. 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,vt0., 296-241 Tottennamcourtra..W.). 














Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury"’ on every piece of Chocolate. 

















RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 


Presiding at the nineteenth annual meeting of Raphael 
Sons, Ltd., held at Winchester House, EC. inoue ie _~ 
Adolph Tuck, Bart., said the results were almost a counterpart of 
the previous year, when he was able to announce that their sales had 
been the largest on record, while their profits corresponded with 
the increased turnover and were also the largest in the history 
of the company. The sales again showed a considerable increase, 
The Chairman referred to the Postmaster-General’s propos 

increase on the postage of picture-postcards of 1}d., holding that 
both in the interests of the public and of the trade this prohibitive 
rate would be deplorable. It would have the exact opposite effect 
to that intended by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and instead 
of the £1,000,000 expected increase in the revenue, reduced sales 
would, on the contrary, lead to considerable loss The French 
Postal Department took the opposite view to that of the British 
authorities, and had proposed to the International Postal Congress, 
to be held in Madrid in October, with whom the ultimate decision 
rested, to charge a lower rate of postage for the picture posteard 
as against the ordinary correspondence post-card. If, however, this 
common-sense proposition was successfully opposed by the British 
Postal Authorities, then the suggestion of the Postmaster-General 
would probably be acted upon by the public, and the penny postage 
rate thus secured after all. They would only have to cross out the 
heading ‘Tuck’s postcard’’ and write in its place the words 
“‘ printed matter.’”’ Seeing that the Revenue had nothing to gain, 
the only practical effect would be to discard all sentiment and extin- 
guish the popular designation of ‘‘ picture-postcard.’’ It was, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the simple and practical proposal of the 
French Authorities might be —— The profits had reached 
another record, the total being 954. They were paying a final 
dividend of 15 per cent., making 124 per cent. for the year. For the 
current year the outlook was most promising, the sales being con- 
siderably in advance of the same period last year. 


The report was adopted. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“‘ Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 

‘“* Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

““The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

‘‘ The precepts he lays down for the ——- and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 











London, S.W. 1. 
” 
THE “SPECTATOR. 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 

Page we .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) 8 8 0| PerInch .. . O82) 2 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page £18 18 0 


.. £23 2 0| Inside Page 


Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional tine (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s. 3d. por inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING *“ NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 
6} in. .. .. £18 18 O| by 34, in. . £414 6 
Halt-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 8% in. ». FF 2S in. by 34, in. 3 7 6 
TERMS: nét. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
Please note that after August 14th all 


communications to the Editor and Manager should 
be addressed to: 


No. 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW LIBRARY LIST 


MARE NOSTRUM 
By 
Ibanez. 





MICHAEL FORTH 
By 
Mary Johnston. 








THE 
IVORY TRAIL 


By 
Talbot Mundy. 


RAINBOW 
VALLEY 


By 
L. M. Montgomery. 





DEVELOPMENT 


By 
Winifred Bryher. 





—— _ 


BEAUTY & BANDS 


By 
E. Thorneycroft Fowler. 





THE 
NORTH DOOR 


By 
Greville Macdonald. 


By 
Charles G. Norris. 











AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 


By Evelyn, Princess Blacher 


3ra Impression now ready. 


CONSTABLE 10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2. 











Now Ready. 


ALL INVESTORS 


SHOULD POSSESS 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS © 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1920-21. 


(Price 2s. post free.) 


This standard work, which is in its tenth year of issue, contains 
the latest information regarding one hundred securities specially 
selected as-being the best of their kind from the whole available 
field of investment, and ranging from Government loans to 
Ordinary Shares. In addition, the Introductory Articles 


“Who Shall Pay for the War?” 
and 
* A Change in Investment Policy,” 


remind the investor of the difficulties to be faced, and whilst 
sounding a warning note, define the principles which should 
overn the prudent employment of capital in the immediate 
uture. The volume includes 


‘Data Bearing Upon National Finance,” 

** Hints on the Revised Income Tax,” 
Elucidatory Notes on Technical Matters relating to 
Stocks and Shares, 

Tables for Calculating Yields, &c. 


Post free on receipt of 2s. from the Publishers, 
The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 





57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Macmillan’s NewBooks 


Letters of Travel (1892-1913). 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Edition de Luxe. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Leather. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net. 


The Egyptian Problem. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “‘ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Middle Eastern Question,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ Sir Valentine Chirol has done 
well to present in a more consecutive form the views on the 
Egyptian problem which he has developed during recent 
months in a remarkable series of articles in the Times. The 
book now published is much more than a reprint of the Times 
articles. These have been amplified, in large part re-written, 
and fitted into a serviceable framework of Egyptian history.” 





The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 
L,.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONAL APPENDICES. 


Indian Finance and Banking, 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Director of Statistics with 


the Government of India. With Tables and Charts. 8vo. 
18s. net. 
The Neay East :—‘ The volume is one which should be widely 


read by merchants and bankers, and it is full of particulars 

which entitle it to become a stand-by for ready reference on 

Indian currency and the banking system.” 

Christian Socialism, 1848-1854 
By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ?” 8vo. 17s. net. 


In the Mountains. a nove. 


net. 








Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





Poems. 
By G. H. LUCE. 8vo. 


5s. net. 


Folk-Tales of the Khasis. 


By Mrs. RAFY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Manual of the Timbers of the 
World: Their Characteristics and Uses. 


By ALEXANDER L. HOWARD, to which is appended an 
account by S. FITZGERALD of the Artificial Seasoning 




















of Timber. With upwards of 100 TIIlustrations. 8vo, 
30s. net, 
The Timber Trades Journal :—‘‘ The author has carried out 


his task with characteristic energy and skill, which can be seen 
by the fact that the wide ground he embraces comprises a 
catalogue of the world’s timbers, the conversion and preserva- 
tion of timber, specifications and conditions of contract, classi- 
fication of timbers according to country of origin, bibliography 
and index to scientific names. The value of the text is en- 
hanced by the inclusion of a fine series of photographs well 
reproduced.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





——— TE 





THEOLOGICAL AND OTHER MSS. 
THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL, Ltd., 


Publishers to the Church of England, 


B32 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are engaged in adding to their list of published works under the direction 
of MR. E. ELLIOT STOCK, M.B.E., and are prepared to consider MSS, 
of current. and permanent interest, with a view to their publication. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON 4 GO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURGHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Kntomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d, each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.OC. 2 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 











RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (of Punch), 
List from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. Charles 
Keene’s Etchings :—‘ Pure Art of the highest order.’’—Spectator. “ Charles 
Keene will be ranked with the great Etchers of all time. *—M,.Bracquemond, 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE DIARY OF A SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 


By E. P. STEBBING. Profusely illustrated from photographs and sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 

, {I Is. net. 

“ He knows how to tell his experiences with pith and point, and his jungle lore is set out so as to appeal both to the novice 

end the initiate. . . . Mr. Stebbing’s book is likely to have a definite and permanent value ; and he knows well how to entertain 
as well as to instruct.’-—Times. ‘‘ Most fascinating.’’-—Evening Standard, 


THE TROUT ARE RISING 


In England and South Africa. A book for slippered ease. 

Hugh Sheringham. Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net, 

“ A welcome addition to the too few really good new books on fishing . . . deserves a large circulation. . . . Experience 

enables Mr. Bennion to give valuable advice regarding trout fishing.’"-—Morning Post. ‘‘ Mr. Bennion’s book exudes the spirit 
of good comradeship. . . . He is a real fisherman, and one with a gift for humorous yarn-spinning.’’—Everyman. 


MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH FAMILY 


Edited by E. F. RICHARDS. With illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net, 

“‘A moving and attractive volume which will help to remind English readers not only of a great personality, but of a great 
creed—the creed of democratic Nationalism. . . . His letters are intimate, warm-hearted and eloquent, and will make him more 
real to most readers than a formal biography could do.”"—Daily News, ‘An interesting contribution to the private life of the 
liberator of Italy.’’—Globe. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


By DANIEL HALEVY. Translated from the French by HUGH STOKES. 7s. 6d. net, 

In this study of a great political character, M. Halévy has produced a book which, in its way, is nothing short of a mastere 
piece. ‘The larger part of his book is naturally devoted to the President’s foreign policy, and the line taken by his analysis is 
significant ; while in,another section Mr. Wilson’s literary achievements and personality are discussed by M. Halévy with wise 
insight and sober sagacity. 


THE WAR DIARY OF THE 
5th SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 


By Captain D. SUTHERLAND. 7s. 6d. net. 

The 5th Seaforths played an important part in the Great War, and Captain Sutherland, who was an officer of this battalion, 
has written a very careful and accurate record of their activities. But the book is more than a mere Regimental record, for 
the author has added a really human interest to his narrative by the introduction of just the right amount of incident and by 
his own obvious interest in the fortunes of his battalion, 


HUMOURS OF A PARISH and Other Quaintnesses 


By the Rev. W. B. MONEY, with an Introduction by Walter Herries Pollock. 

“Shafts of humour . . . The Rev. W. B. Money is to be congratulated.”—Sunday Times. ‘ He is one of the great “good 
humorists ; his natural, spontaneous, discreet humour... . this book introduces a most charming personality to a wider 
circle of friends.’’"—Morning Post. ‘ There has seldom been a book with such a generous flow of funny stories as that which 
the Rev. W. B. Money has written.’—Star. ‘‘ The stories reach a surprisingly high level.” —Evening Standard. 








By B. BENNION. With an Introduction by 


6s. 6d. net. 








A new volume in Mr. John Lane’s edition of 


THE WORKS OF ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
THE SEVEN WIVES OF BLUEBEARD 


Translated by D. B. STEWART. 7s. 6d. net. 


Other volumes in preparation. Write for complete List of Series. 





TWO BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE ROAD TO EN-DOR: Being an Account THE POETS IN THE NURSERY 


of How Two Prisoners of War at Yozgad in Turkey Won/ py CHARLES POWELL. With an introduction by JOHN 
Their Way to Freedom. DRINKWATER. 2nd Edition in the Press. 5s. net. 


By E. H. JONES, Lieut. Indian Army Reserve. With Illus- 
trations by C, W. HILL, Lieut. Royal Air Force, FIFTH 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. 86. 6d. net. 

“ This is one of the most amazing, one of the most realistic, 
grimmest, and at the same time most entertaining books ever 
given to the public. ...”—Daily Telegraph. 





“Mr. Powell is the cleverest parodist England has known 
for many years.”—Daily Express. 

“The cleverness, the humour, and especially the imitative 
truth of his yersions are astonishing.”’—lWestminstey Gazeiie. 
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